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“MERSHON” PATENT 
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Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
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Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 


and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 
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All Russia Bristles, Penetrating 
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Mogqaettes oe 


Are the favorite Parlor Carpet of the day. 
They are soft to the touch and display 


all colors to advantage ; the designs, this 


season, are all that skill and good judg- 
ment could suggest, while the high stand- 
ard of quality is being fully maintained. 
The stock of Moquettes is quite complete 
and includes all the recent productions. 

We have 5% wide Borders to match all 
Moguettes. 

Our price for this Spring has been 
fixed at $1.50. At this iow figure we 
expect that more than ever Moquettes 
will have the lead as the favorite Parlor 


Carpet. 


V.E. Archambaull ¢ Son, 


CARPETS, MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 
N. EB. Cor. Eleventh and Market Sts. 


Elevator to all floors. 
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Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Company, 
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6% and Tok MORTGAGES, Sixt intr cates creel tation 








———_—_ 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, 
PRESIDENT. ’ 


Geo. D. Krumbhaar, 
DIRECTORS } 3 Winthrop Smith, 
atherwood, 
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and Financial eclnatn. 
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VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER. 


Charles Platt, Chas. Huston, 
F. B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, 
Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, 
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EREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


R. T. MoCARTER, dR., 
Sto’y AND TREAS. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 


Souciror. 
Chas. L. Bailey, Wm. H. Ingham, 
Chas, H. Banes, Thomas Woodnutt, 
Joseph 8. Harris, Lawrence Lewis,Jr 
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SERAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


= DRY. GOODS —— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods. 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











ox best results in cooking can be produced by 
the use of an 


OIL OR GAS STOVE. 


—— THE—— 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE 


——AND THE—— 








ECONOMY GAS STOVE | 


ARE THE VERY BEST. 


W. S. & M. LIEBER, 


S..E. cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STS. 


N. B.—The above goods can be used with the best 


results for heating ‘bed-rooms, bath-rooms, conser- 


vatories, &c. 


5, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 





Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, | 


Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4z- One square from 9th and Green Station. 





CALIFORNIA. 


A pienetet, healthful climate ; an abundance of 
excellent water ; intelligent, thrifty — good 


schools ; a large ae ser Friends’ Meeting; rich, 
fertile soil, producing abundantly.such fruits as 
peaches, prunes, pears, apricots, olives, figs, oranges, 
loquats, strawberries, grapes, etc., and all kinds of 
vegetables and vine crops. Such is the basis of 
Earlham’s prosperity. Desirable residence lots can 
now be bought for $200 to $450. Single acres, ad- 
joining town, about $500. Five and _ten-acre tracts, 
well located, $150 to $350 per acre. Terms: 4 cash; 
remainder in payments. Inquiries promptly ans- 
wered. INVESTMENTS MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS 
carefully and conscientiously. 


MILTON H. MILLS, Real Estate Agent, 
Earlham, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 
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Friends’ Asylam for the Insane, 


Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 


"This Institution has been open for the reception 
of patients since 1817. Capacity at present, 112. 


— <a . 


GURNEY COTTAGE, 
Atlantic City, N.J., 


Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, 
receives mild cases of mental disease and kindred 
nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 
all the year. For information address 


DR. J. C. HALL, 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 6% per cent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated vy 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minz.: 

6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 
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Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES, 


We make a specialty of Friends’ § 
experience has given us the knowiniemens Lang 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock, 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Smallon 
Stripes, &c, All at moderate prices, ecks, 
And beside the above, a complete Collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR Gane 
SORT LASERS AOMAAN UNTER 
I x Y, UND 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &, * — 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & (0, 


(Successors to COOPER & ConArRp.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH S§8Ts, 


BOND’S 


130 S. EIGHTH STREET, 


—PURE— 
TEA, COFFEE AND SPICES 
RETAILED 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Japanese Goods in Great Variety, 


Prompt attention to Postal Orders. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 








CAPITAL, $750,000. 


SURPLUS, $349,307. 





J. B.WATKINS yotratte ro 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


In amounts of 8300 and upwards, for 
sele at our New York office 
O at par and accrued interest, 


secured by our Capital and surplus of 81,099,307. Each $100,000 of Bonds is further 
secured by $100,009 of First Mosagse on Real Estate worth over $250,000, 


deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and 


st Co, of New York, with full power of sale, 


Each Debenture Bond is certified by said Trust Co, 
If preferred, Mortgages will be made direct to .the investor, Principal and interest fully guaranteed, 


All Bonds, and interest by half-yearly coupons, payable at the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials by our patrons, address 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 





SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


S*% 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


MORTGAGES 


0/, 
0 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed. Best of Refer- 


ences furnished. During the past five years we have 
furnished these 634 and 7 per cent. First Mo 


on Western farms to many Investors in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Send for Bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


1°/ ——DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
6; / Offices: § 703 Walnut Street, Philadelphia (EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager). 
2/0 ‘(38 Park Row, New York (Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Manager). 





Our Loans can also be obtained of W. W. Stokes, Cash. Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J.; Nathan Haines, 


Cash. Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J.;_ J. Augustus McCauley, Att'y, Wilmin, 
tt’y, Mount Holly, N. J.; 
liable correspondents desired in a few other localities. 


aay, Not Chester, Pa.; Howard C. Levis, 


n, Del.; Wm. T. Barber, 


Josiah Wistar, Salem, N. J. 





and 


| Fine Furniture 
| Cabinet Making. 


oh 


° TRYMBY, HUNT & 


1217-1219-1221 Market St. 


© 
Folding-Beds, 

Mattresses 2nd Pillows, 
Mirrors, Etc. 


o—________ ---9 








© ——_—_—-9 

C 0 . Curtains, 

r o 9° 
ots 


1217-1219-1221 Market St. 


Draperies and 
Upholstery. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 





A. D. 50—200. 





(Continued from page 499.) 
VOCAL PRAYER. 


The liberty which prevailed in the Early 
Christian Church with regard to vocal 
prayer, extended from the very necessi- 
ties of the case, especially among the 
Gentile churches, even to the language 
in which it was offered. 

“The Hellenists,” said Origen,—writ- 
ing about A. D, 210,—** use the Greek in 
their prayers, the Romans the Latin: thus 
each prays to God in his own tongue, and 
praises Him according to his ability ;— 
and the Lord of all kindreds and tongues 
hears these varied utterances as if they were 
the voice of but one soul* going up to 
Him.” 

We read that in the Pentecostal times, 
“the dwellers in Mesopotamia and in 
Judea, in Pontus and Asia, 


sojourners from Rome, Cretans and | 


Arabians, heard them every man speak in 
ther own language.”” (Aeés i. 8-11, 
R.V.) 

This wonderful effect of the first great 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
assembled Church, must not, however, be 
confused with the option permitted in the 
after years of its history, to members of 
different nationalities thus to offer up 
public vocal petitions in their own famil- 
iar language. 

The miracle as recorded, consisted not 

only in the variety of utterance on the 
part of the speaker, but also in a power of 
interpretation, through the agency-of the 
Holy Spirit, by all willing hearers; who 
were endued with a supernatural under- 
standing of the word thus spoken under 
His special inspiration. 
' This miraculous gift of speech more- 
over did not, always at least, imply a 
knowledge of the varied dialects repre- 
sented in the assembly ;—but rather 
seemed to confer a facility of utterance 
in some new and unknown tongue,—some 
“language of Canaan,’’—which became 
universally comprehensible through the 
operation of the same Spirit: so that, as 
the sacred narrative records, “all heard 
them every man speak in their own lan- 
guage,” 

The ‘venerable Bede,” thus beauti- 


_— 


*In our New York Meeting of Friends we have occas- 
nally realized this unity and yet diversity of the lan- 
guage of the Spirit, in the solemn vocal prayers in their 
Rative tongue of some Armenians who were accredited to 
us by the Society of Friends at Constantinople ;—and who 
testified afterwards, ar an interpreter, that they had 


tnjoyed a living sense of the Lord’s presence, in the 
spoken word ; 


Sweet harmon 
spok 


io 


nor did their own service detract from the 
ony of the occasion,—although scarcely a word 
€n on either side was understood by the other, 








fully interprets this passage, in his notes 
on the chapter in which it occurs, —‘* The 
unity of language, which the pride of 
Babel had scattered, the humility of the 
Church recovers. (recolliget).’’* 


BLESSINGS OF SPIRITUAL PRAYER, 


Although no very marked variations 
are apparent in the public worship of the 
Church, at the close of the Second Cen- 
tury, yet secret influences had been steadily 
at work to bring about important changes ; 
and some deviations from the simplicity 
and purity of doctrine and practice, that 
characterized the Post-Apostolic times, had 
actually taken place. 

Tertullian, at about this period, records 
that one ‘‘ would seek in vain for Scrip- 
tural or Apostolic authority, for those 
changes which custom and tradition sanc- 
tioned,’’ in his day. Of these declen- 
sions, some of which he appears to have 
approved, we shall have occasion to speak 
at another time. 

In treating, however, of the absolute 
necessity to the Christian life of earnest, 
spiritual prayer, and of the blessing at- 
tending its simple and humble perform- 
ance, his testimony is very clear and sat- 
isfactory. 

In his celebrated treatise on this sub- 
ject, he protests against some of the for- 
malities then creeping into their Church 
worship. 

** What advantage is there in entering 
on prayer with the hands indeed washed, 
but with the spirit impure? ... The 
hands are pure enough, when we have 
once washed with the whole body in 
Christ. . This is the true clean- 
ness,—not that which many observe super- 
stitiously, using water before every 
prayer. Such things are to 
be set down, not to religion, but to super- 
stitition, being affected and forced; . . . 
and are certainly to be restrained, because 
they put us on a level with the Gentiles.’’ 

He also objects to the practice of throw- 
ing off the over-cloak on occasions of 
prayer, as a ‘‘heathenish custom, per- 
formed before commencing their idola- 
trous devotions.”’ 

‘* The Publican,” he adds, ‘* who not 
only in his prayer, but in his whole ap- 
pearance was humble and contrite, went 


*Pressensé says: 

** The miracle of Pentecost was an enacted prophecy of 
the happy time, when all the diversities created by evil, 
would be lost in the unity of love. The ordinar 
forms of speech are broken through. A’ language which 
is beyond a/?7 known forms, takes the place of ordinary 
words. Thus we regard those ‘unknown tongues,’ of 
which mention is made inthe First Century.” (Apostolic 
Era, p. 30.) 

Neander clearly takes the same view; and adds that 
while to speak in such a convertible tongue required an 


especial gift of the Spirit, yet His aid was equally need- 


ful to comprehend it. 

“ This new tongue ofthe Spirit is that which Christ 
promised to His 
of the Holy Spirit in their hearts,” 


(History Planting 
Christian Church, Vol. I., pp. 13, 14.) 


isciples as one of the essential marks’ 





down justified rather than the impudent 
Pharisee. God, as He is the beholder, so 
also is the hearer, not only of the voice, 
but of the heart. . They are 
the true worshippers, who, praying in the 
Spirit, offer the worship acceptable to 
God. . For what has God denied 
to the prayer offered up in Spirit and in 
truth. Prayer, in ancient times, 
delivered from flames, and wild beasts and 
hunger. How much more large- 


‘ly does the Christian’s prayer operate. 


Tertullian closes with the words,— 
‘¢ What more then can I say concerning 
the duty of prayer? Even the Lord him- 
self has prayed,—to whom be honour 
and power for ever and ever.”’ 

Clement, of Alexandria, at the close of 
the Second Century, or very early in the 
Third, thus defines prayer, as ‘*inter- 
course with God :”’ 

‘* Although we do but lisp, or though 
we address God without opening our lips, 
in silence, we cry to Him in the recesses 
of the heart; for when the whole direc- 
tion of the soul is to Him, God always 
hears.” Again, ‘‘ The devout Christian 
prays in every situation,—in his walks 
for recreation, in his intercourse with 
others, in silence, in reading, and in 
all rational pursuits. And although he is 
only thinking on God, in the little cham- 
ber of the soul,—and calling upon his 
Father in silent aspirations, —God is near 
him, and with him, while he is yet speak- 
ing.’’ 

Origen,—perhaps a few years later,— 
writes of the secondary importance of all 
outward forms in prayer: 

‘« Before one stretches out his hands to 
Heaven one must lift his soul upward ;— 
and before one raises up his eyes, he must 
lift up his spirit to God. And since the 
bowing of the knees is spoken of, when a 
man ‘s confessing his own sins, and im- 
ploring the forgiveness of them, he should 
remember that this posture is the sign of 
a bowed down and humble spirit.” 

He adds his testimony to the blessings 
which his fellow believers had received 
through prayer,—in common with those 
of all ages who had trusted the Lord ;— 

‘¢ How much has each one among us, 
to say of the efficiency of prayer, when 
we would thankfully record the blessings 
received from God. Souls which had 
long lain barren, have been rendered fruit- 
ful by the Holy Spirit, through persever- 
ing prayer. What mighty ene- 
mies, aiming at the overthrow of our 
Divine faith, have been time and again 
put to flight! Our confidence 
was in these words,—‘Some trust in 
chariots and some in horses, but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our 
God.’ ”’ 
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Cyprian (A. D. 250), confirms these 
views of the purely spiritual nature of true 
prayer :— 

‘‘God hears not the voice but the 
heart. He who discerns the thoughts of 
men needs not to be reminded their cry. 
Thus Hannah presents the type of the 
Church. She supplicated God, not with 
noisy prayer, but in the silent depths of 
her heart. Her prayer was in silence, 
but her faith was known to God.”’ 

It is a touching comment upon this 
notice of Cyprian,—in regard to the effi- 
cacy of Hannah’s silent devotions, which 
had been so misunderstood at the time 
they were offered,—to recall the joyous 
song of thanksgiving which she afterward 
poured forth, in the same place, when 
those prayers had been so signally answer- 
ed; and in which, for the first time in 
the Sacred Records, we find mention of 
the word Christ,—the ‘‘ Anointed.”’ 

To complete the lesson, we read that 
years afterwards, the child of those voice- 
less and sorrowful petitions, was privil- 
eged to respond, audibly, to the clear, 
vocal call of his mother’s God and Saviour, 
in that very Temple,—‘‘ Speak Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.’’—Thus memorably, 
in her case, was the word of the Lord 
verified,—and the prayer which she utter- 
ed in secret was abundantly answered,— 
and hersilent faith was ‘‘rewarded openly.”’ 

Many other testimonials might be given 
from the Early Fathers, in corrobation of 
those already quoted. did time and space 
permit. The same limitations preclude 
any extended notice of the various atti- 
tudes gradually observed by the Eastern 
and Western congregations, in their public 
devotions ;—the “‘ standing ’’ or ‘‘ kneel- 
ing,’’ the ‘‘ closed eyes,’’ the “< up lifted, 
out-spread hands ;” as well as the prac- 
tice, which at length so generally prevail- 
ed, of ‘‘ turning towards the East ’’ when 
engaged in prayer. 

What has seemed to be most worthy of 
record is the evident sincerity and fervor 
with which the devotional exercises of 
those early Churches were conducted; and 
the perfect liberty and simplicity that pre- 
vailed among them, in regard to public 
prayer in their congregations, until after 
the close of the Second Century. 

It was not till more than a hundred 
years later, that a formal liturgy was pre- 
pared for general use; and not until 
A. D. 633, at the Council of Toledo, that 
uniformity of worship was enforced by 
decree, and spontaneous prayer entirely 
forbidden. 

Within a very few years there has been 
discovered, in the Library of the Monastery 

of the Patriarch of Jerusalem at Constan- 
tinople, a most valuable Manuscript of a 
Prayer, by Clement of Rome ;—originally 
appended to his ‘‘ First Epistle to the 
Corinthians ’’ (written about A. D. 96.), 
which is undoubtedly genuine, and was 
read from time to time in all the Post 
Apostolic Churches. 

The present article on ‘‘ Prayer in the 
Early Church,’’ could hardly be closed 
more fittingly than by a few extracts from 
this beautiful liturgy. 
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‘¢ Our hope 1s in Thy Name, Author of 
all created life: Thou who hast opened 
the eyes of our heart to know Thee, the 
only Holy One. We pray thee O Lord 
be our help and stay. 

‘¢ Save those of us who are in affliction, — 
raise the fallen,—heal the sick,—bring 
back to thyself the erring ones of Thy 
people. Feed the hungry. .. . 
Give strength to the weak. . . . comfort 
the fearful ones; and may all the nations 
know that Thou alone art God, and that 
Jesus Christ is Thy Son,—and that we 
are Thy people and the sheep of Thy 
fold. . . . God of all pity and 
compassion forgive our iniquity, unright- 
eousness and sin. Impute not their tres- 
passes to Thy servants and hand-maidens, 
but purify us by Thy truth . .. . 
Make us walk in tenderness of heart, and 
to be fruitful in all good works, as under 
Thineeye. . . . 

“Thou alone canst grant us these 
and all other blessings: We praise Thee 
by Jesus Christ, our High Priest, .. . 
by whom be glory and majesty unto Thee, 
world without end, Amen.’’* 

T. KimBer. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
IN THE BARTHQUAKE AND 
STORM—1886 AND igg7, = 
























Two recent deaths, by what is called 
accident, so associate themselves in the 
mind by the force of the strange contrast 
in their outward conditions and surround. 
ings, that a brief reference to them may 
not be without interest. 

_ The first of these deaths in point of 
time has been truly described as taking 
place ‘‘amid the most tremendously solemn 
and awful circumstances possible to man: 
upon a trembling, rocking earth, beneath 
a racking, thundering, lightning sky, 
blackened by belching volcanoes, livid 
with indescribable fires;” yet was he 
**strong, calm, collected ; in the strong 
peace of God.’* 

This was Edwin Bainbridge,—a young 
Englishman, twenty years of age, who 
lost his life in the dreadful earthquake in 
the Hot Lake district of New Zealand in 
June, 1886. 

Most of us have heard of the strange, 
marvellous beauty of the Pink and White 
terraces, all the more striking for their 
neighborhood to the horrible seething 
cauldrons and sulphurous fountains of that 
volcanic region. One of its latest visitors 
—an English tourist who quitted the scene 
only a fortnight before the fatal catas- 
trophe—wrote thus while on the spot: 
‘* The whole ground is hollow and full of 








From The Swiss Cross. 


THE FIRST WINTER. 









Her first summer ended, Mother Earth is 


weeping ; hissing sounds; while, every now and 
. ; ; ; 
—— ax heart with loneliness and then, heavy shocks are felt. A sense of 


imminent danger is never absent from 
one’s mind ; there is a constant tremor in 
the ground, and jets of steam and hot 
water issue from the middle.of the high 
roads in new and unexpected places.” 
The same traveller describes Wairoa, 
where Bainbridge met his death, as ‘the 
most charmingly situated little village we 
have seen since leaving England.” From 
thence he says he ‘‘ walked on three miles 
into the lovely Z7kitapu bush, passing 
the green and blue lakes en route.’’ 

The following is the description of the 
same spot, from the pen of an eye wit- 
ness, a fortnight afterwards: ‘‘ Watroa 
was a beautiful place, with its English 
trees, shrubs, and its bush. Well, imagine 
that everything—buildings, trees, and 
green things—is stricken down and buried 


She never yet has learned that flowers wake 
from sleeping ; 
And when they close their eyes, she thinks 
them dead. 


Overcome at length by agony of grieving, 
She sobs herself to sleep at eventide, 
And the Old Year, ’mid snowdrifts white up- 
heaving. 
Has fallen cold and lifeless by her side. 


In the dark night a star;—and, lo, the Earth 
is dreaming, 
Peacefully dreaming underneath the snow: 
She dreams that the vales with silver lakes 
are gleaming, 
Dreams that the hills with summer sun- 
shine glow. 


Nor is the vision to vanish with her waking : 
The night of the year is followed by the 


day ; 
The morning of the Spring-time is gloriously 


breaking ; in mud. Nearly every house in the vil 
And darkness, grief, and fear must flee | lage is levelled to the ground, and the 
away. country spread for miles with fully two 


feet of mud, boulders and sand. The 
lovely Zikitapu bush is like a desert waste. 
The trees are stripped of their foliage 
with the weight of mud. Many of the 
gigantic ones are levelled to the ground. 
The birds even did not get away.”’ 
Those who survived to tell what they 
had beheld that night, speak of the awful 
The whole 


First, as the dawn of the new year is nearing, 
Gentle Hepatica opens her blue eyes; 
Close to Mother Earth bows down her head, 
half-fearing, 
And softly wakes her to a glad surprise. 


Low is the voice ; yet Earth from sleep hath 
started ; 
And, as the blossoms open one by one, 
“ Death is but sleep,” she singeth, happy- 


hearted grandeur as indescribable. — ( 
“And life new-cometh when the night is heavens were illuminated with flashing 
done. H. H. BALLARD. fires of every hue. From one volcano 





shot up flames to the height of at least a 
thousand feet, while showers of what 
seemed like balls of fire were falling all 
around. And then the sound! Some 


*For the whole of this remarkable prayer, see the reprint 
of Hilgenfeld’s Edition, Clementis Romani Epistola, ap- 
pended to amd volume “ Pressense’s Early Years of 
Christianity, pp. 525-=28. 

Although often adopted, under special apprehen- 
sion of duty, by the congregations in those early days, it 


was by no means regularly used as a liturgy by them. * Sunday Magazine” for Nov., 1886. 
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idea of this may be formed from the fact 
that it was heard in the town of Blenheim 
in the sister island, a distance of 300 
miles. It was like artillery, and was sup- 

to be signals of distress from a man- 
of-war. So it came to pass that the manly 
young Englishman, Bainbridge, who had 
come to see the beauties and the wonders 
of the district saw them vanish from the 
face of the earth to be beheld by mortal 
eyeno more. He was staying in the hotel 
at Wairoa, where at this time the whole 
household included about twenty persons. 
Aroused from sleep by the first terrible 
outburst, they watched for a while the 
horrors and the glories around them, re- 
alizing more and more clearly as the work 
of destruction went on, that there was 
but a step between them and death. One 
visitor writes: ‘* Mr. Bainbridge now 
asked if any of those present would like to 
engage in prayer, and all cheerfully con- 
sented. He read a chapter from the 
Bible, and then offered up prayer. He 
said this might be the last hour of our 
lives, or we might at once, and without 
further preparation, be ushered into the 
presence of our Maker. But it was in His 
power to deliver and save us, even in this 
terrible extremity, and should any of our 
number mercifully be delivered from this 
present peril and imminent calamity, O 
might it be a turning point in their lives, 
and induce them to give up their hearts 
and lives to Him, and he said in conclu- 
sion, ‘O Lord, be with us now, our lives 
are in Thy hand, and should we meet 
Thee at this time, have mercy and for- 
give.’ Some moments elapsed, and we 
were all silent; I went up to him and 
thanked him for having thought for us all 
in those dread moments.”’ 

Well has it been said that we may be 
assured that for him in that supreme hour 
“the eternal God became the reality ; 
the mud, the fire, the crashing thunder 
around him, the passing dream.’ 

It was after the prayer had been offered 
that he went to his writing-desk, where 
lay a partly written letter for the out-going 
mail, and wrote on another sheet, in a 
frm, clear hand, the following lines: 

_“* This is the most awful moment of my 
life. I cannot tell when I may be called 
upon to meet my God. I am thankful 
that I find His strength sufficient for me. 
We are under heavy falls of volcanoes,”’ 

There he laid down the pen. Never 
would he write another word to rejoice 
the hearts of those who loved him in his 
distant home ; for now it became plain to 
the little company in the hotel, that the 
quivering, trembling house was no longer 
safe. It was decided to make a rush 
through the fearful. darkness which pre- 
vailed when there was a pause in the 
lightning and in the showers of fire balls, 
and try to reach a Maori dwelling near 
by which would be less dangerous. The 
attempt was made, and the party reached 
in safety, a// but one, and that one was 
Edwin Bainbridge. As he quitted the 
Goomed house the verandah fell, crush- 
ing him beneath the ruins, and causing 
instantaneous death. For him the terrors 


of that awful night were over. 
fore the first indications of returning day 
brought gleams of help and hope to the 
survivors whom he had aided to sustain 
with some of the faith which kept his own 
soul in peace—he himself was gone be- 
yond the reach of earthly needs and 
earthly succor. 
other closing scene on which we would 
for a few minutes dwell, in alluding to the 
death of the well-known clergyman, Alex- 
ander Heriot Mackonochie.* On _ the 
morning of the 15th of last December he 
left the residence of the Bishop of Argyle 
in the Western Highlands of Scotland to 
walk to the head of Loch Leven, accompa- 
nied by his host’s dogs, a deer hound and 
a terrier, and Re came back no more. 
The darkening afternoon, and the rising 
of a heavy storm caused alarm for his 
safety, and the long search which followed, 
resulted in his being found by his friend 
the Bishop, lying dead in the snow, with 
a smile upon his face, and the faithful 
dogs who had always loved him, guarding 
his last sleep. How sad/ it has been 
said ; and it hasalso been said, How deau- 
tiful / 
loneliness of Nature, shut in by no walls 
but the everlasting hills, with no meaner 
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Long be- 


Most unlike was the 


There, in the grandeur and the 


roof than the sky, with the soft, spotless 


snow for couch and coverlet, and the 
silent Night at hand to draw its curtain 


round that bed of death, which was not 
desolate, since beside it those two patient 
companions, through two stormy days and 
nights of sleet, hail, and wind, watched 
the deep slumber of their master’s guest, 
wondering in that long, cold, dreary vigil 
that he did not rise and go, refreshed by 
that calm, peaceful rest. And there he 
was found lying, with 


«__. the air of one 
To whom glad news is sent, 
From the far country of his home 
After long banishment,” 


It would hardly be possible for a sudden 
close to a mortal life to come in more dif- 
ferent guise than it did to those two men, 
whose previous history and circumstances 
were wholly dissimilar. The form in which 
death came to Bainbridge may be likened 
to that destruction of which we read in 
the Apocalypse, when the angel took the 
censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, 
and cast it into the earth: and there were 
voices, and thunderings, and lightnings ; 
and an earthquake. The stage which his 
young life had reached had just brought 
him to the parting of the ways, where 
boyhood is left behind forever, and the 
responsibilities and cares of manhood are 
first placed upon the shoulder, never to 
be laid down again on this side the grave. 
He had only begun the battle of life, 
when with one short, sharp conflict, the 
struggle was over, and the victory won. 
But he who passed to his eternal rest from 
the lonely shores of Loch Leven had had 
many more years of a far longer and 
harder experience, of labor and sorrow, 





*He was a ae me ph on Renenad one 
inav r, low ° nm where he was grea 
beloved: But his ritualistic views involved him in muc 
strife and litigation. 
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of contest and disquietude, and to him 
the last summons came, not in the earth- 
quake or fire, but, as it were, in the still, 
small voice. Did the smile that lingered 
on those silent lips tell of a moment in 
the fast waning light of that short winter 
day, when there dawned on his fading 
consciousness the sense that he was has- 
tening by most gentle steps to @ region 
very far away ? 


‘** A speechless calm upon my heart, 
A silence in my soul, 

As one by one the shades depart, 
And the lights onward roll ! 

“ O sweetest hour! not night nor day, 
Not wholly dark nor light ; 

O tender touch of twilight gray 
On the skirts of my last night! 

“No burst of glory that should shake 
And stun my startled soul, 

But a tender dawn on a heart awake 
And safe at the long-sought goal !” 

JANE Bunce. 








For Friends’ Review. 


A PROPOSED CORRECTION. 





The expression in Matt. xix. 24, ‘‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle,’’ etc., although continued in 
the Revised Version, isevidently improper. 
The Greek scholar who will refer to his 
dictionary, will find the word ame/os is 
rendered a camel, and ami/os, a rope or 
cable. The error originated, without 
doubt, through the inadvertence of some 
early copyist, and it has been carried down 
to the present day in all the printed copies 
of the Bible. In proof of the fact that 
the original manuscript word signifies a 
rope, a late traveler in the East found in 
one of the convents a parchment copy 
containing the term 4am#los. J.C 

[Our correspondent’s opinion, as above 
expressed, is not sustained by the best 
authorities. Neither in the Revised Eng- 
lish Version nor in their adopted and 
published Greek Tex:, is there any mar- 
ginal reference or note alluding to a ques- 
tion on the subject. Thayer’s Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon of the New Testament, 1887 
(the best late authority), mentions that 
kamilos, instead of kame/os, is the reading 
of ** certain Mss.” in Matt. xix. 24 and 
Luke xviii. 25 ; but Thayer speaks of no 
doubt as to £ame/os being the right read- 
ing. The word camel (not cable) occurs 
also, without question, in each of the three 
Gospels, in the Syriac Peshito Version. 

It has long been usual with commenta- 
tors to suggest, that the expression in re- 
gard to a camel going through the eye of 
a needle was figurative ; referring to the 
small door in the large gate common in 
the streets of Eastern cities. The present 
writer had occasion, in Cairo, Egypt, to 
pass through one of those doors, being 
belated in the street after its gate had been 
shut. The ‘*eye’’ was evidently too 
small for a camel to enter. But critical 
examination of the texts, Greek and Syr- 
iac, does not leave room to suppose this 
to be a correct interpretation. The words 
in the original mean distinctly a small hole 
or eye, and a meed/e; not at all a gate.— 
Ed. Friends’ Review. | 
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MEMOIR OF PLINY EARLE CHASE. 


BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 





Read before the American Philosophical Society in 1887. 


Pliny Early Chase was a native of the 
old Puritan Commonwealth which has 
probably contributed more than any other 
to the intellectual life of this country. He 
was born at Worcester, Mass., on the 18th 
of August, 1820, and was descended on 
both sides from the hardy and intelligent 
yeomanry of New England, most of his 
ancestors in this country having been 
farmers. His father, Anthony Chase, was 
for thirty-four years Treasurer of the 
county of Worcester and for thirty years 
President ot the Worcester Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., and died as recently as 
1879, at the advanced age of eighty eight 
years. His mother was Lydia Earle, of 
the neighboring town of Leicester. Her 
father, Pliny Earle, ‘‘ made the first cards 
ever propelled by mechanical power in 
America, and invented a machine by 
which the manufacture of them was great- 
ly facilitated ;’’ Dr. Pliny Earle, one of 
the most distinguished alienists of this 
country, was her. brother; another was 
Thomas Earle, an eminent philanthropist, 
member of the Pennsylvania Constitution- 
al Convention of 1837, and candidate of 
the Liberal Party for the Vice-Presidency 
in 1840; a third, John Milton Earle, was 
for many years Editor of the Massachusetts 
‘ec Spy.” 

The subject of this Memoir was of the 
eighth generation in descent from Ralph 
Earle, who ‘‘ was on the island of Rhode 
Island in 1638, was one of the petitioners 
to the King for permission for the forma- 
tion of a ‘ body politic’ on that island, 
and was subsequently a member of their 
legislative Assembly.”’ 

Pliny Earle Chase’s early education 
was received at the Worcester Latin 
School, the principal of which, at that 
time, Hon. Charles Thurber, afterwards 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, pre- 
ceded his distinguished pupil to the 
‘Silent Land’’ only a few days. Ex- 
President John Adams had been a teacher 
in the same school. Pliny afterwards at- 
tended the Friends’ School at Providence, 
R. I, and entered Harvard in 1835, 
graduating from that University in 1839 
with the degree of A. B., and receiving 
that of A. M. in 1844. ‘‘ Asa boy, he was 
bright, intelligent, apt and quick in the 
acquisition of knowledge, but without 
special precocity. He was always one of 
the best scholars, but there was nothing 
that indicated the profundity of intellect 
manifested in his later years.” In a letter 

to his uncle, he writes in his Freshman 
year: ‘‘l am chiefly guided in the path 
which I intend to pursue by an aspiration 
after such honors as are calculated to be of 
lasting benefit in forming an acquaintance 
with the ways of the world and in acquir- 
ing honorable fame.” 

He was then only fifteen years of age, 
but his career would indicate that he kept 
this honorable ambition of his boyhood 
constantly in view throughout life. Edward 


Everett Hale, who was a Harvard class 
mate, informs that he was ‘‘ distinguished 
for scholarship, especially for mathemati- 
cal scholarship, in his class at Cambridge. 
He was one of a special advanced section 
in mathematics, of which no member had 
had to take a lesson asecondtime. They 
were therefore so much in advance of the 
great body of the class that, at the end of the 
mathematical course, they had the advan- 
tage of special instruction from Prof. 
Pierce in higher mathematics He was 
interested in all branches of physics. I 
remember him espécially,’’ writes Mr. 
Hale, ‘‘as one of eight observers who 
made some of the first observations which 
are on record of the shooting stars. The 
record will be found in the ‘American 
Journal of Science,’ of 1837, and I believe 
of the ‘Comptes Rendus’ of the French 
Academy of the same year. He was a 
quiet, unobtrusive young man, buta favor- 
ite with the class from his uniform cour- 
tesy, and a rare sense of humor,’ which 
never left him through life.” Upon tak- 
ing his degree at Harvard, he immediately 
entered the pedagogic profession, at first 
in district schools in Leicester and Wor- 
cester, then in 1840-1 as Associate Teach- 
er in the Boarding-school at Providence, 
in which he himself had prepared for Col- 
lege. In 1841-2 he taught at Friends’ 
Select School on Cherry street, in Phila- 
delphia, and, from 1842 to 1844, con- 
ducted a private school in the latter city. 
On the 28th of June, 1843, he married 
Elizabeth Brown Oliver, of Lynn, whose 
brother, Prof. James E. Oliver, of Cornel] 
University, was a man of kindred tastes 
to his own. The following two years 
were spent in New England, where he 
prepared for publication his first book, the 
‘*¢ Elements of Arithmetic, Parts I and II,”’’ 
afterwards published by Uriah Hunt & 
Sons, of Philadelphia. This was followed, 
in 1848, by ** The Common School Arith- 
metic.’’ In the course of 1850, in con- 
nection with Horace Mann, he prepared 
and published ‘‘ Mann & Chase’s Arith- 
metic, practically applied,’’ remodeling 
the 1st and 2nd parts of the ‘‘ Elements 
of Arithmetic ’’ into a new series, which 
was published by E. H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Thomas Hill, ex-President of Har- 
vard University, bears the following tes- 
timony to the value of his arithmetical 
works: ‘ Chase’s Arithmetic was the best 
Iever saw. The two books ‘ Chase’ and 
‘ Chase & Mann,’ as we called them, were 
worth all other arithmetics that I ever saw 
put together. When I first introduced 
‘Chase’ into the public schools of Wal- 
tham, I had a hard battle with the com- 
mittee and with the teachers. They 
thought it too difficult, etc., but, in less 
than one year, all were satisfied, and at 
the end of three years, all enthusiastic. 
No schools in Massachusetts, and I be- 


lieve none in the world, equaled our Wal- 
But the 


tham schools in arithmetic. 
publishers sold the plates to a Boston firm, 


who had another and inferior book to 
push, and they melted up the plates of 


Chase, to my intense indignation.’ 








—. 


Stronger proof of their merit could scarce. 
ly be given. Dr. Hill regarded them Dot 
as compilations, such as the common run 
of arithmetics, but as original contriby. 
tions to pedagogy, and ‘‘classed Mr. Chase 
not with mere compilers, but rather with 
the originators, whose work is more akin 
to Pestalozzi’s, and who deserve to rank 
very high ;’’ and probably no higher tes. 
timony could be produced than Dr. Hill’s, 
on this point. 


In the fall of 1845, Mr. Chase returned 


to Philadelphia and conducted a private 
school for girls, at the same time giving 
lessons in other schools and in families, 
In all probability, he would have contin. 
ued uninterruptedly in the pursuit of that 


profession, in which he was beginning to 


earn a measure of the ‘‘ honorable fame” 
to which he aspired in his boyhood, had 
not severe hemorrhages of the lungs, oc. 
curring three years later and continuing, 


with diminishing frequency, for ten years, 


compelled him to relinquish teaching, 


His physicians recommended a life which 
would allow of more out-door air and exer- 
cise, and he entered into a manufacturing 
business, under the nameof North, Harri- 
son & Co. 

Two years later, John Edgar Thomson, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, joined the firm as special part- 
ner, and a younger brother of Mr. North 
as general partner, under the firm name 
of Norths, Harrison & Chase, who con- 


ducted a large foundry at Wilmington,’ 


Del., with sales-rooms in Philadelphia. 
In the following year, Mr. Harrison died, 
and the name was changed to North, 
Chase & North, and eventually Chase be- 
came the head of the firm of Chase, Sharpe 
& Thomson, the junior of which was Ed- 
gar L., anephew of President Thomson. 
But although their house engaged in an 
extensive wholesale trade extending to 
foreign countries, the practical business 
element was somewhat deficient in the 
head of the house, who greatly preferred 
intellectual pursuits, and, after suffering 
heavy losses, he finally, in 1866, after 
having wasted eighteen precious years in 
uncongenial occupations, sold out his in- 
terest in the foundry business. He was 
at this time forty-six years of age. Prof. 
Chase has been criticised for, too much 
diversification of pursuits. It Avas charac- 
teristic of this tendency, that for six of 
eight years prior to abandoning mercantile 
life, he had given private lessons in the 
then famous school for young ladies of 
Prot. Charles Dexter Cleveland ; and five 
years earlier had actually bought the fur- 
niture and good-will of Prof. Cleveland, 
upon the latter’s retirement from teaching. 
This course, while more to the taste of 80 
intellectual a man, did not conduce tothe 
success of the foundry business which he 
was conducting, and which afterwards, 0 
the hands of a former employé, pro 

exceedingly profitable, although the clos- 
ing years of Prof. Chase’s connection weft 
the lucrative years of inflation caused 

the war of the rebellion. In the very 


same year, he also gave up the finishing 


school for young ladies, his own imp 
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peing that *¢ the breaking out of the war 
interfered with private schools.” He did 
not, however, abandon teaching, and from 
this time until his death adhered to his 
chosen profession, pursuing it continuous- 
ly, if we except two visits to Europe, on 
the first of which, in 1870, he accompan- 
ied a party of young ladies who had been 
his former pupils and who sought the 
penefit of his familiarity with the European 
languages, as well as his agreeable com- 
panionship. The second visit was made 
in the summer of 1883 with members of 
his own family. 
(To be continued.) 
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From Friends’ Missionary Advocate, 

PRIENDS’ MISSION IN TURKEY. 

BY CHARLES GILLETT. 

In the summer of 1858 the late John 
Yeardley incompany with Jules Paradon 
of Nismes, paid a religious visit to Constan- 
tinople, holding several meetings there 
and on the Asiatic coast at Broussa, Isruid 
and Bahjijig. The heat of the sun and fa- 
tigue brought on an attack of sun-stroke 
and paralysis which obliged their return at 
once to England. He reached home on 
the gth of 8th month and died two days 
afterward. But the seed sown took root 
and the visit is yet remembered. In the 
year 1872 J. B. Braithwaite visited Con- 
stantinople in connection with the work 
ofthe British and Foreign Bible Society 
and became acquainted with Sukias Dob- 
rashian, one of those who had been im- 
pressed with the views of religious truth 
as portrayed by J. Yeardley. A meeting 
was arranged to be held at his house, 
where about twenty-five persons were pres- 
ent, many of whom appeared to value 
spiritual worship and in other ways to ac- 
cord with the views of Friends. The lit- 
tle gathering continued to meet from time 
to time until in 1879 George B. Carter, a 
Friend from England, went to reside for 
awhile at Constantinople, and the meet- 
ings were then regularly held at the house 
of Dr. Giragosian, one of their number 
who had studied for three years in Amer- 
ica and afterwards labored in the mission 
field at Smyrna. 

Gabriel S., son of Sukias Dobrashian, 
then a young man of eighteen, was im- 
pressed with an earnest desire to labor as 
amedical missionary, and came to Lon- 
don, where after seven years spent in ac- 
quiring the language and study, he ob- 
tained his medical diploma. He was re- 
ceived as a memberof Westminster 
Monthly Meeting, and after taking the 
post of house surgeon for one year at the 
Mildmay Mission Hospital, he went out in 
the autumn of 1881 under the auspices 
of Friends to Constantinople. A house 
was hired in the American quarter of 
Stamboul, where the work of the mission 
Was carried on, and in 1882 he wrote ‘‘I 
am thankful to say that our meetings are 
well attended and much valued. They 
are indeed seasons of blessing and good, 
andwe may say truly the” Spirit of the 
is leading us step by step.” In 1883 
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J. B. Braithwaite again visited the East in 

company with his son and nephew, and in 

looking at the circumstances of the little 

body professing with Friends at Constan. 

tinople and holding several conferences 

with them, it was concluded that the time 

had come for establishing a meeting of 

Friends in that great and cosmopolitan 

city of the East, embracing as it were 

both Asia and Europe. The labors of 
Dr. Goodell and of other American and 

Scotch missionaries for nearly fifty years 

had sown the seed which in this and 
other ways, was to bear fruit to the praise 

of Him who alone giveth the increase. 

Upwards of twenty men and women were 
enrolled as members, and elders and offi- 
cers appointed. Since that time meetings 
for worship as well as monthly meetings 
have been regularly held, the attendance 
varying from fifty to seventy, and several 
taking part vocally in the meeting. There 
are frequently strangers from other parts 
of Europe in attendance who remain after 
the meeting is over aud inquire as to the 
religious views of Friends. In this way 
communications have been opened with 
some at Rodosto and two or three places 
in Asia Minor and it forms part of the bus- 
iness 6f their monthly meetings to carry 
on this correspondence. The first part of 
our Book of Discipline with the advices and 
queries has been translated and printed in 
Armenian. In 1884 some premises were 
purchased and adapted for the mission at a 
cost of about £1,600, kindly contributed 
by Friends in England. They comprise 
a good sized house and garden attached in 
Ingeer Diki Street, Gddie Pacha, Stam- 
boul, a detached portion of the building 
being used asa dispensary and waiting 
room -where several thousand patients 
come for treatment annually. While 
waiting, the gospel is now read and ex- 
plained ; the reader, a converted Jewess 
having the command of eight or nine dif- 
ferent languages. Twoof the Friends 
reside at Bahjijig, an Armenian village of 
9,000 inhabitants, situated at the extrem- 
ity of the gulf of Isruid on the Asiatic 
side, and about sixty miles from Constan- 
tinople. It is alluded to in Dr. Goodell’s 
life , and the American Mission still carry 
on a high class school there of over eighty 
boarders and fifty day scholars. Here 
Friends have an Industrial School num- 
bering about thirty children, and hold a 
a gospel meeting on First-days. Friends 
are also in communication with and send 
occasional help to Pastor I. A and E. B. 
Tonjoroff, the latter a member of West- 
minster Monthly Meeting, who for several 
years have been carrying on aninteresting 
mission, including the large hospital and 
prisons, at Philippopolis, the capital of 
South Bulgaria; also to Dr. Bedros Aslan- 
ian at Erzeroum, and Dr. Casparian at 
Van on the borders of Persia. 

Banbury, England. 








THat which could not abide in the 
patience, nor endure the fire, I found to 
be the groans of the flesh that could not 
give up to the will of God. —Geo. Fox. 
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THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 





SocieETY FOR INSTRUCTION IN First 
AID TO THE INjJURED.—As of old, the 
sign of the cross was the watchword to 
the Crusaders, so now there is a world- 
wide significance attached to the red cross 
of Malta. 

At a public convention in Geneva, 
Switzerland, held in 1863, was organized 
the Red Cross Society of the world. 
More than thirty different nations have 
agreed to the rules and regulations of this 
society, which aims at relief for the sick 
and wounded in time of war, especially. 
With every marching army went a corps 
of surgeons and nurses, provided with 
every comfort and convenience for the 
suffering ones, whether friend or enemy. 
On the arm was worn the badge of this 
society, a red cross against a white ground 
cut in cloth, and tied as a bandage. For 
many years and in many countries this 
Red Cross Society has proved a blessing. 

That the United States is included in 
the league, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Miss Clara Barton, through whose faithful 
and persistent labors all obstacles yielded, 
and finally won the recognition of govern- 
ment under President Arthur, in 1882. 

Here the organization is known as the 
Society for Instruction in First Aid to the 
Injured, and includes a provision ‘‘ for 
the relief of suffering by pestilence, fam- 
ine, flood, fire, and other calamities of a 
sufficient magnitude to be deemed na- 
tional.”” This is known as the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can amendment.”’ 

A very important feature in the work 
of the society is educational. Local classes 
are formed and instructed by a competent 
physician what to do in all cases of emer- 
gency, such as fractures, burns, poisons, 
suffocation, etc. By lectures and practical 
experiment the class are taught to render 
the first aid, which will suffice until the 
arrival of a doctor, o1 will supplement his 
work. A second course, on Home Nursing 
and Hygiene, teaches the care of the sick, 
observation of disease, detection of symp- 
toms, etc. There is also a practical lec. 
ture at some large hospital, with instruc- 
tion how to make and care for the sick- 
bed, the preparation of poultices, and the 
like. For both of these courses, diplomas 
are awarded by the society, signed also by 
the instructing and examining physicians. 

Not only are these lectures of great value 
to every citizen, but especially are they 
needed by those most liable to meet with 
accident—factory hands, policemen, and 
firemen.—From ‘* Societies for Christian 

Work,” in ** Woman.” 





Tue Sultan of Turkey has approved 
thirty-two editions of the Scriptures in 
Arabic, and 290 of the 300 publications 
of the Protestant press at Beirut. This 
authorization gives them unrestricted sale 
throughout the Empire.—Vew York Wit- 
ness. 





HE that is true to God will be true to 
man also. — Thomas Ellwood. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD Mo. 15, 1888. 


SINGING IN WorsHIP.—Very many 
readers will join with us in acknowledging 
the value of Thomas Kimber’s careful and 
(in the best sense) learned research into 
the practices of the Early Christian Church, 
and the parallelism in principle between 
these and those of Early Friends. Nothing 
is gained by any narrowness concerning 
the use of the voice in melodious ex- 
pression in worship. Abstractly con- 
sidered, this is as natural, under fervid 
emotion, as ordinary speaking is in its ab- 
sence. We have not only the abundant 
place given to psalms and instrumental 
music in temple service under the Old 
Covenant, but the singing together of the 
disciples in the company of our Lord: 
‘¢ And when ¢iey had sung a hymn, they 
went out unto the Mount of Olives.’* It 
does not follow from this (no doubt a cus- 
tomary part of the passover celebration) 
being allowed, and, it may be, even par- 
ticipated in, by Jesus, that any precedent 
for congregational singing was, or was 
meant to be, established. Singing, with 
the Spirit, is clearly not in any way ex- 


cluded$by injunctions of Scripture; nor, 


was it so among the Early Friends. 

But the ideal of Christian worship, 
having access to the holiest, by a new 
and living w: y,” is manifestly more spirit- 
ual, having a higher privilege of com- 
munion, than that of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. No ritual of sacrifice is necessary 
or helpful to it; neither is ** cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer,” or 
any kind of instrument, or any trained 
skill of vocal melody and harmony. “ Ar. 
_ tificial music ’’ was objected to vigorously 
by George Fox and his Friends. Music 
for art's sake, in worship, is protested 
against in the churches now, by many 
besides Friends. It is not difficult to see 
how, without any rigorous exclusion, sing- 
ing psalms ir Friends’ meetings grew in- 
frequent, and when hymn-singing became 
common amongst others, they did not 
adopt it. Two things especially must 
have contributed to that end. One, the 
apprehension that the preliminary ‘‘ prac- 
tice”? called for in order for hymns to be 
sung well, must give the performance an 
artificial character, injurious, if not fatal, 
to its spiritual character. The other, the 
deep, reverential sense of the need of pre- 
serving times of public worship from en- 
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croachment by any vocal exercise, unless 
constrained by the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. 

We may well recognize the occasion 
for such apprehensions, without denying 
or doubting that God has often used the 
voices of devoted songsters for His ser- 
vice, in winning souls, and in giving 
comfort to believers. At present, the ex- 
pediency, or otherwise, of allowing and 
encouraging singing in worship among 
Friends, must be considered, in view of 
the experience in the past of our own 
body, and of that of other religious socie- 
ties. Could Friends possibly gain by in- 
troducing the practice of regular, routine, 
solo or congregational singing, in our 
meetings for worship ? We unhesitatingly 
answer, no. One principle in regard to 
the matter, alone, is consistent with the 
conviction always held by Friends as to 
worship; that singing should be on pre- 
cisely the same ground, in our meetings, 
as preaching, prayer and reading the 
Scriptures: namely, under the leading, 
with the life, and in the liberty, of che 
Spirit. 

Wherever this principle is accepted and 
held, ac/ua/ly, not nominally only, there 
will be little danger of ‘ artificiality,” or 
of encroachment of vocal expression, in 
song or otherwise, upon the solemnity of 
public worship. If, anywhere, ‘liberty ’? 
is misunderstood as license, and ‘¢ waiting 
upon the Lord” comes to be practically 
obsolete, there routine services will step 
in to make up (or rather seem to do so) 
for real spiritual communion. 

Must we think that, already, this has 
taken place in some meetings amongst 
Friends? A correspondent has just in- 
formed us that, at Whittier, California, 
there is, in the Meeting, a Committee on 
Singing, which meets once a week, for 
practice. Censorship does not belong to 
us; but we are obliged, if this be so, 
deeply to regret it; and to hope, earn- 
estly, that not many months, if weeks, 
will be required to show that any Meeting 
of Friends must lose, not gain, in spirit- 
ual strength, by the natural, if not inevit- 
able, effects of such a contradiction of the 
total past experience of our church. 





COLOR BLINDNEsS is now well-under- 
stood, as an incapacity, belonging to some 
eyes, to receive impressions which are 
clear and vivid to those of other persons. 
No color-blind man thinks of denying the 
existence of red or green hues, because 
he does not distinguish them ; the testi- 
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mony of those whose vision is normal jg 
enough for him. 

Charles Darwin, in 1876, wrote that he 
seemed to himself, in regard to certain 
things (as poetry, &c.), like one who is 
color-blind. It was a very candid and, 
no doubt, fitting self-description. At an. 
other time, when he was conversing with 
the Duke of Argyll, the latter dwelt upon 
the unreasonableness of supposing the 
wonderful adaptations of nature to have 
existed without the controlling design of 
a Creator. Darwin looked earnestly at 
Argyll, and said (in substance) that some- 
times this appeared to him as true, but at 
other fimes that impression went entirely 
away from him. Here was a phase of 
truth-blindness ; more momentous than 
that of which he had written before. 

Darwin spent most of his life in two 
sorts of labor. One was, the close and 
persevering observation of the actions 
and habits, the changes and mutual rela. 
tions, of animals and plants. No one who 
ever lived, probably, not even Aristotle 
or Linnzus, excelled him in the skill and 
extent of his accomplishment as a work. 
ing naturalist. . 

His other employment was that of a 
speculative philosopher; a weaver of 
theories, and a balancer of probabilities. 
This was very different from the labor of 
an observer. Had he not acquired a high 
reputation in the latter field, but little at- 
tention might have been given to his hy- 
potheses in the scientific world. Few 
‘¢ thinkers,” who are only such, however 
able, get much hearing nowadays. Evenin 
Newton’s time, Robert Boyle anticipated 
his discovery of the law of universal gravi- 
tation. But Newton toiled and waited 
until he had proved it, by an array of 
facts; and so, the genius of Boyle, less 
resolute in labor, brought him but little 
fame. 

Darwin’s elaboration of his theory of 
“ natural selection, through the struggle 
for existence,”” when brought out in 1859, 
at once attracted the attention of the 
world. Its supporters were many, and its 
opposers also not few. Actual observation 
of the origin of species of animals or 
plants is impossible. Inference, giving 
probability, is all that is attainable. In 
discerning probabilties, and attaching to 
them multitudinous facts, Darwin’s saga 
city, and his copious knowledge of Be 
ture, were marvelously displayed. His 
candor, also, was shown by his giving up 
any position he had taken, when others, 
or his own continued reflection, proved 
that it could not be sustained. Other 
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naturalists have gone on with the scrutiny 
of his arguments, and have, while sustain- 
ing the general idea of modification of 
species (called organic evolution), made 
it clear that ‘* natural selection ’’ cannot 
cover the whole field. Herbert Spencer 
has quite lately revived attention to the 
effects of use and disuse upon the develop- 
ment and disappearance of parts and or- 
gans. The present writer once listened 
to some lectures on evolution by a leading 
American naturalist,* in the course of 
which Darwin was not named. 

But the thought meant to be brought 
out at present is this; that Darwin’s mind 
was, through many years, habituated to 
the intense consideration and discussion 
of propositions, on behalf of which ondy 
probability, never actual certainty, could 
be obtained. He lost, by degrees, the 
faculty of apprehending certain truths. 
Late in life, when questioned as to his 
belief in the existence of God, he wrote 
very much as in the conversation above 
referred to. Sometimes he was ready to 
accept such a belief, but at other times 
his measure of confidence in it would 
fade away. One certainty, however, he 
still recognized. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ he said, 
“aman may do his duty.” The last eye 
of the mind to be closed or dimmed, un- 
less by gross moral evil, is that of con- 
science. 

Darwin’s education was deficient, it is 
stated, in the training of his reasoning 
powers by the study of logic. This may 
aid somewhat in accounting for so able a 
man lapsing into partial truth-blindness. 
But what would have contributed more, 
we must believe, to his safety in this re- 
gard, to his mental health and his all- 
round sanity, would have been sound re- 
ligious teaching ; including a recognition 
of the facts of spiritual experience ; anal- 
ogous to, but much higher in importance 
than, those of outward nature which ab- 
sorbed his attention. 

Lastly, we would emphasize the great 
significance of Darwin’s confession, as to 
the partial defect, the ‘* color-blindness ”’ 
of his mind. No more evidence of the 
inanity of poetry, or of the doubtfulness 
of religious truth, should be thought. to 
attach to his want of appreciation of them, 
than should be supposed to be afforded 
in regard to the nature of light by John 
Dalton’s} experience as to the non-exist- 
¢nce of certain colors of the rainbow. 
And the same deprecation must be urged 


_ 
*Professor E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia 


tThe Quaker chemist, of Manchester, England, who 


could not distinguish red from mn, Color-blindness is, 
after him, counelenes called Daltonism, 
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as to the too popular disposition to make 
much of the fact that Matthew Arnold 
has said that there is no probability of the 
existence of a personal God; or that 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and sundry 
other men have appeared not to see the 
truth and glory of Christianity. What 
they saw, or what they affirm that they 
have not seen, is a question, not of truth, 
but of comparative biography. Greater 
men than any of them, in intellect as well 
as in character, have discerned the whole 
truth. If it even were not so, ‘* magis 
amica Veritas ;'’ Truth is (to be free in 
translation) surer and greater than the 
greatest men. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

GEORGE SATTERTHWAITE, of Ackworth, 
accompanied by Norman Penney, of Dar- 
lington, left England on the sth of First 
month, for an extended missionary tour. 
They crossed to France and spent some 
time among the small companies of Friends 
who reside in the south of that country, 
visiting Valence, Montmeyran, Nimes, 
Fontanés, Congénies, St. Gilles, etc., and 
holding various meetings. At Congénies 
a day or two was spent with the aged 
sister of the late Christine Alsop, Lydie 
Majolier, and our Friends were rejoiced 
to find her so bright in spirit, notwith- 
standing the feebleness of her body. At 
Fontanés, besides holding meetings with 
the members of the congregation and 
with the public, they enjoyed much Chris- 
tian fellowship with Samuel and Clément 
Brun and their households, feeling much 
sympathy with them on account of the 
oppressive military conscription, which 
causes them to send away their sons out 
of the country, three of them being in 
the States and another intending shortly 
to join them. 


The Quarterly Meeting of French 
Friends was held at Nimes on rst day, 
the 15th, a company of fifty being gathered 
together, of whom thirty were members 
of the Society. Samuel Joseph Alexander 
and his wife, of England, were also 
present. Gospel ministry flowed freely, 
and the occasion was felt to be one of 
blessing. The girls’ boarding school at 
Nimes, now under the able management 
of Marie Bernard, was also visited by our 
Friends, who were much pleased with its 
satisfactory condition, though they regret- 
ted that a larger number of English girls 
was not enjoying the advantages of ac- 
quiring the French language under favor- 
able conditions, 

After spending a day or two at Mar- 
seilles, G. S. and his companion em- 
barked for the East on the 20th, and had 
a smooth and rapi« passage to Alexandria, 
whence they went to Cairo and visited, 
amongst other objects of interest, the 
well-known schools of Miss Whateley, in 
which 300 children are under daily in- 
struction. 
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On 1st day morning, the 2oth, our 
Friends landed at Jaffa, and the next day 
went np to Jerusalem, where they were 
met by Dr. George Hessenauer, of the 
Friends’ mission at Ramallah, who con- 
ducted them to his field of labor, situated 
three hours’ journey north of Jerusalem. 
Here our Friends expected to remain a 
week or two, and then proceed northward 
to. Mount Lebanon. We hope to give 
some account of the visits to these places 
shortly, for, as the Syrian mission is under 
the joint control of committees of Amer- 
ican and English Friends, we believe our 
readers will be interested in hearing of its 
welfare. 


Evi SHARPLEsS attended the meeting at 
East Vassalboro on the 15th of rst month, 
1888. Since that time he has been dili- 
gently laboring within the limits of this 
Quarterly Meeting. He had excellent 
service at Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting, 
held on the roth, rrth and rath of 2d 
mo., was at the Monthly Meetings of Vas- 
salboro and China, and remained at South 
China nearly four weeks, attending meet- 
ings as they came in course, occupying 
each evening in the week with a meeting 
for preaching the gospel or in giving a 
Bible reading, with one exception, when 
his theme was Jamaica. He spoke of her 
history, her present condition, and of her 
claims upon the Christian church for the 
elevation and Christianization of her peo- 
ple. Asmall contribution was made in 
aid of the mission work there. 

Our brother will be followed with the 
prayers and best wishes of his new-made 
friends at South China, where his labors 
have, we trust, led to the conversion of 
some and to the edification of many. 

Evi Sharpless expects to attend meeting 
at West China on the 4th of 3d month, 
and be at Oak Grove school 2d mo. 7th. 


Jesse Witmore, of Kansas, attended 
Germantown morning meeting, Philadel- 
phia, 3d mo. 5th, and Twelfth Street 
meeting on the evening of that day; 
having service in both places. He has 
attended also some other meetings in the 
same city and vicinity; prior to visiting a 
number of Meetings in Indiana. 








TuE Egypt Exploration Fund Society, 
through its American vice-president, W. 
C. Winslow, of Boston, has presented to 
the Museum of Fine Arts a very valuable 
colossus of Rameses II., the most re- 
nowned of all monarchs of ancient Egypt, 
and known as the veritable Pharaoh who 
compelled the Israelites to build the treas- 
ure cities Pithom and Raamses. This is 
believed to be the only colossus of Ra- 
meses in the United States. The height, 
with pedestal, is nine feet three inches, 
The weight, exclusive of the pedestal, ex- 
ceeds three tons. On the belt are a aum- 
ber of inscriptions in hieroglyphics. The 
Exploration Society also presents to the 
Museum a fine profile of Rameses in lime- 
stone from Nehesheh. It is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of skillful work 
of the kind that Egypt has furnished to 
archzology. ‘ 
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Abridged from the Nation 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT ON ATH- 
LETIC SPORTS. 


Nothing could be better, asa condensed 
statement, than the following words of 
the Report,* after an approving enumera- 
tion of the various sports pursued with 
ardor by the students : 

‘¢ Three of these sports,’’ says President 
Eliot, ‘‘ namely, foot-ball, base-ball and 
rowing, are liable to abuses which do not 
attach to the sports themselves so much 
as to their accompaniments under the 
present system of intercollegiate competi- 
tions. These abuses are: extravagant 
expenditure by and for the ‘ball-players 
and the crews; the interruption of col- 
lege work which exaggerated interest in 
the frequent ball-matches causes ; betting; 
trickery condoned by a public opinion 
which demands victory ; and the hysteri- 
cal demonstrations of the college public 

f over successful games. These follies can 
best be kept in check—they cannot be 
eradicated—by reducing the number of 
intercollegiate competitions to the lowest 
terms. The number of these competi- 
tions is at present excessive from every 
point of view. Wrestling, sparring. and 
foot-ball—games which involve violent 
personal collision—have to be constantly 
watched and regulated, lest they become 
brutal.”’ 

The development of this perfectly just 
indictment would bring to view four main 
tendencies, which must be deprecated by 
every friend alike of the higher education 
and of morality. One is toward the pro- 
longation of the boyish or puerile stage 
which ought finally to be cast away when 
the young man enters college. We do 
not mean that animal spirits should be 
left behind, but that the point of view 
from which life has hitherto been regard 
ed should be radically changed. Intel- 
lectually the student should feel himself to 
have come of age as soon as matriculated, 
and should perceive the propriety or nec- 
essity of putting away childish things. 
Sports need not be abandoned, but just 
as they will no longer be marbles or peg- 
top, so they should be subordinated to 
the main object for which men go to col- 
lege. But it cannot be denied that child- 
ishness is fostered by intercollegiate con- 
tests, not only in the shape of ‘‘ hysteri- 
cal demonstrations over successful 
games,” but giving such a predominance 
to the athletic interest that recreation and 
enjoyment, or the having what is called a 
good time, becomes the most potent at- 
traction which a college education holds 
out. It is a significant fact, too, that the 
rise and growth of the highly organized 
and technical forms of sport at Harvard 
has been coincident with the revival of 
secret societies—the permanent fountai ns 
of puerility—and of hazing. 

The second tendency in order is to- 
ward the erection of a false standard of 
superiority among colleges according as 
one or other ‘‘carries off the cup.’’ 





* President Eliot’s Report of Harvard for 1887. 
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We have also an idea that the faculties 
of the smaller colleges are afraid to grap- 


ple with the evil of abnormal athletics 
because they do’ really apprehend a loss of 


patronage. But be this as it may, it is 
clear that nothing could be more opposed 
to the efficiency of the college training 
than an habitual substitution, for pride in 
the intellectual standing and ample equip- 
ment of Alma Mater, of pride in her 
muscular supremacy. Do we not, in fact, 
see colleges which are lagging in the race 
of improved methods and enlarged scope 
of instruction, hug the delusion that this 
is offset by the trophies of the sporting- 
ground ? 

The third tendency may be briefly dis- 
missed because there will be no dispute 
about it. The intercollegiate games 
bring the college world down to the level 
of the professional gambler. The ill-feel- 
ing thus engendered, the charges of foul 
play, unfair umpiring, spying, conreal- 
ment, lying, are disgustingly visible on the 
grounds or in the echoes of the college 
press. No man ever felt elevated by wit- 
nessing such encounters,and their degrad 
ing influence speaks both to the eye and 
to the understanding. 

Great masses of young men cannot 
thus be brought together with profession- 
al excitement and manners without abus- 
ing the opportunity in other ways. Nor 
can parents reflect without wincing on the 
possibilities which attend the transfer of a 
mob of students away from their habit- 
ual surveillance to a distant city, there to 
remain, perhaps, over night, in a state of 
the highest elation or depression—were it 
merely innocent and not affected 
by money at stake on the result of the 
game. Neither, finally, can this trans- 
portation take place without a large pecun- 
iary outlay, which falls upon the parents, 
whether they can afford it or not. Add 
this sum to the cost of sustaining crews 
and teams, and to what is lost in gaming 
and in vice, and we have a poient factor 
of extravagance in ordinary college life in 
the fourth tendency of those we have dep- 
recated. 

‘Much more might be said if we had the 
space. We regret that President Eliot 
should imply that the intercollegiate com- 
petitions cannot be absolutely abolished. 
Nothing is simpler than an edict to this 
effect, and we believe that it is Harvard’s 
mission to utter it. She ought boldly to 
take the position that beyond furnishing 
ample facilities for in-door and out-door 
exercise, for the perfection of the physi- 
cal man, the college has nothing to do 
with athletics unless to supervise them. 
Its business is to shape the human intel- 
lect. 

It is absured that a thousand under- 
graduates cannot among themselves find 
all the competition necessary for any 
good end of sport. The rubbish about 
‘trecords”? needs to be put aside. It is 
not incumbent on any college to see that 
its students jump one foot higher, run 
one minute faster, or in any other way 
approximate a receding standard of physi- 
cal excellence. Health may be attained 
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and sound constitutions, by moderate and 
well directed exertion without thought of 
any competitor. So long as this is SO, the 
duty of the college is to turn the student's 
thoughts to things spiritual ; to encourage 
early manliness, as the entrance age jg 
steadily rising ; to discourage respect for 
the non-essentials of college life above its 
main excuse for being; and to put an 
end to all occasions for unfriendliness and 
bitterness hetween institutions whose only 
emulation should be to turn out, at the 
least possible cost, the highest type of 
civilized man. 
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WICKED JIM. 





This story is told by that pleasing writer 
of true narratives, Annie A. Preston, 
The boy who had carried this unpleasant 
nickname, was pointed out to a benevolent 
citizen of New York by a policeman of 
that city, with the remark : 

‘¢ That boy has been in jail fifteen times, 
He is just out now. He is known as 
‘ Wicked Jim.’ He’s a good case for you, 
and if you make anything out of him I 
will promiseto take stock in your religion,” 
The man remarking that the boy had * not 
an altogether bad face,’’ crossed the side. 
walk, and abruptly addressing him, asked 
if he had had any breakfast. No, he had 
not, and he didn’t know why the question 
should be put to him.” He, however, 
availed himself with alacrity of the privi- 
lege to come and eat, and in a small, neat 
restaurant near by, freely answered his 
interrogator’s questions. He doubted 
very much that God cared anything about 
such a creature. 
said his new friend. ‘‘ He sent me this 
morning to give you a breakfast. I came 
up from the ferry to go to Broadway. It 
was a little further, you know, to cross 
over and go around the block where I 
found you, but something seemed to lead 
me that way, and when I reached the cor- 
ner God put it into the heart of that red- 
haired policeman to point you out to me, 
Satan might have put it into the heart of 
some one to find some mischief for you to 
do.’? He was then told of the need ota 
change of heart, and of Christ the sin- 
ner’s friend and assured helper, who would 
make the heart clean were the door open- 
ed that he might come in and take up his 
abode there. The lad was reached by the 
plea, so that after awhile he said, ‘1 feel 
better. I feel as if ‘Wicked Jim’ had 
strayed away down town, and as if this 
was a new Jim who wanted to be a good 
boy.” , 

So the missionary said he would give 
him a new name, James Newlife. He also 
gave him the opportunity to have a much- 
needed bath, and to get a new outfit in 
the way of clothes. The narrative com 
cludes: ‘ James Newlife is an exemplary 
Christian man, fairly educated, in 
business, with a pleasant home well order- 
ed by a lovely wife. He is active in 
good work and has given evidences that 
it was indeed the Lord that sent that kind- 
hearted brother after him that bleak 
March morning.”’ 


‘*Oh, yes He does,’ 
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RURAL. 

BARBERRIES AND WHEAT Rust.—<Zas. 
Country Gentleman—Many years since 
there lived in this county an observant 
old farmer, who insisted that barberry 
bushes caused rust on wheat, which was 
ridiculed as the whim of a crank. In the 
last year or so I have seen it stated, as 
coming from some botanist, that the old 
man was right. J. H. F. (p. 106) had 
better look into this matter before plant- 
ing—R. T. W. D. Charlottesville, Va. 

We have never had much faith in this 
jdea, having seen fine crops of bright 
wheat within short distances of barberry 
bushes. However, on asking for a state- 
ment of the facts of the case from our 
State Botanist, Prof. H. Peck, who is an 
accomplished mycologist of the first rank, 
he favors us with the following letter.— 
Eds. Country Gentleman. 


Barberries Undesirable in Wheat-fields. 
The belief that barberry bushes in the vi- 
cinity of wheat fields were a source of rust 
in the wheat was prevalent among farmers 
in England a hundred years ago. They 
had repeatedly observed streaks or patches 
of badly rusted wheat whose infection ap- 
peared to emanate from barberry bushes 
in the hedges by the side of the field. 
Near the bushes the wheat would be badly 
rusted, but the amount of rust would di- 
minish as the distance from the bushes in- 
creased and remote trom them the wheat 
would be sound and free from rust. So 
strong did this belief become that in some 
places, long before its possible correctness 
had been botanically demonstrated, bar- 
berry bushes were relentlessly cut down as 
inimical to good crops of wheat. It was 
along time before botanists took the mat- 
ter up, but at length the experiments of 
DeBary and Plowright proved that the 
the farmers was well 
founded. 

The rust of wheat is a parasitic fungus 
which attacks the tissues of its host plant 
at whose expense it lives and thrives. 
Later in the season it produces a crop of 
dark-colored or black two celled spores 
quite unlike the preceding rust or Uredo. 
spores. The office of these black spores 
is to carry the fungus through the winter, 
from which fact they have been called 
winter spores. By experiment these winter 
spores have been found capable of germi- 
nation in the spring, and the product of 
this germination, when placed on living 
barberry leaves, has produced in them the 
cluster cup fungus of the barberry, known 
to botanists as icidium berberidis. The 
spores of the barberry fungus, when plant- 
ed on living wheat leaves, have germinated 
and produced therein the veritable wheat 
Tust, thus showing that the fungus has two 
host plants, wheat and barberry, upon one 


of which it passes one part of its exist-- 


ence, and upon the other another. The 
Tust or summer spores and the winter 
spores, which are produced on the wheat 
plant, and the zcidial spores, which are 
Produced on the barberry, are so unlike 
each other that botanists formerly con- 
sidered them as belonging not only to 
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three distinct species, but even to three 
genera. They therefore received three 
botanical names, Uredo linearis, Puccinia 
graminis, and Aicidium berberidis. But 
now these are all regarded as forms of one 
species, just as the larva, pupa and imago 
are forms of one species of insect. The 
first and second forms of the fungus are 
not limited to the wheat plant, but are 
known to inhabit also rye, oats, barley, 
and at least a score of grasses, 

One argument against the connection 
of the barberry with the rust of wheat has 
been based on the fact that rust is often 
found in wheat fields in districts where no 
barberry bushes exist. This only shows 
that the barberry is not essential to the 
recurrence of the fungus, that it has other 
ways of reproducing itself and the inter- 
vention of the barberry is not aa absolute 
necessity to its continuance. On the 
other hand, fields of wheat may grow in 
the immediate vicinity of barberry bushes 
and not exhibit a trace of rust; but this 
does not prove that the barberry is never 
a factor in producing an attack of rust. 
The ecidial fungus may not and does not 
always appear on the barberry. If the 
barberry is free from its fungus, it would 
be impossible for it to infect a wheat field, 
however near it might be. The develop- 
ment of many parasitic fungi is greatly 
favored or greatly hindered by meteoric 
or climatic conditions. It is probably due 
to climatic conditions that the barberry 
with us is much less infested by its cluster- 
cup fungus than in England. I have ob- 
served but very little of it about Albany. 
Generally the bushes are almost entirely 
free from it. I doubt if the amount of 
wheat rust here would be appreciably di- 
minished if the barberry in this place 
should be entirely exterminated. Yet this 
might not be the case in other places, nor 
does it disprove the fact that the barberry 
has been shown to be capable, through 
its fungus, of affecting wheat fields delete- 
riously. It-would, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, be safer not to plant barberry bushes 
extensively in grain-producing regions. 

In one of his Northfield conventions 
D. L. Moody asked for a time of silent 
prayer, and some twenty minutes were so 
spent that were characterized as ‘‘blessed’’ 
and ‘* powerful.’’ Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
London, says, ‘It would be well, if in 
our brief time of worship we could set 
aside a few moments for absolute silence, 
no minister to speak, no organ to utter its 
voice, no hymn to trouble theair. If we 
could with shut eyes and bowed head 
spend five minutes in absolute speechless- 
ness, that would be prayer, that would be 
worship. The fool would misunderstand 
and think nothing was being done, but as 
the last expression of velocity is rest, so 
the last expression of eloquence is silence, 
and sometimes the highest liturgy is to be 
dumb. We have banished the angel of 
silence ; the angel of quietude is a nuisance 
to our fussy civilization; we have set 
noise in the front, and silence has been 
exiled from the church.’’—Christian 
Worker. 
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From the Nation. 

Christianity, Islam and the Negro Race. 
By Edward W. Blyden, LL.D., late 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of Liberia at the Court of St. James’s. 
London: W. B. Whittingham & Co. 
1887. 

The most striking thing to be noted in 
connection with this book is the person- 
ality of its author. Born in the island of 
St. Thomas, of the purest negro parent- 
age, he went to Liberia in his seventeenth 
year, and there obtained his education 
and has spent the larger part of his life. 
In 1862 he was elected to a professorship 
in the newly founded College of Liberia, 
and became President of that institution 
in 1881. For two years he was the re- 
public’s Secretary of State, and in 1877 
was appointed Minister to England. He 
has traveled extensively in Africa, spent 
some time in Syna acquiring Arabic, and 
has frequently visited the Uniter States. 
He has been an acquaintance and corres- 
pondent of Lord Brougham, of Dean 
Stanley and Mr. Gladstone, and of Chas. 
Sumner: When we add that, besides his 
knowledge of the classics, of Hebrew, 
Arabic, and several African dialects, he 
quotes familiarly from German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish authors, it may be 
believed that, as has been said of him, he 
is the most scholarly man of his race now 
living. And that he is not deficient in the 
rarer qualities of thorough and patient 
study, some of the papers in the book be- 
fore us give abundant testimony. They 
show broad reading, minute investigation, 
a surprising mental alertness. As a speak- 
er, according to those who have heard 
him in this country, he has an unusually 
persuasive eloquence. 





-_ 





Dr. ABEL STEVENS, writing to the Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate from Yokohama, 
Japan, says: ‘‘I have been inspecting the 
great Asiatic battle fields, and I report 
the general conviction of both foreigners 
and intelligent natives here that the epoch 
of a grand social and religious revolution 
has set in in India, Burmah, China and 
Japan—that this old Asiatic heathendom 
is generally giving way before the con- 
tinually increasing power of Western 
thought and Christian civilization. The 
present is the most propitious hour that 
ever dawned on Asia since the advent of 
Christ. Let us hail it and march into 
these great open battle-fields with all our 
flags uplifted. Iam not carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the heroic men I have 
met in these fields ; I know well the diffi- 
culties that still remain, and can criticise 
as well as anybody grave defects in the 
campaign ; but I feel sure that the hoary 
paganism of this Asiatic world is tottering 
to its fall ; that the final Christian battle is 
at hand.” —Vorthern Advocate. 


_ 








Let not justice make you linger, 
Nor ot fitness idly dream, 
All the fitness He requireth , 
Is to feel your need of Him. 
— Foseph Hart. 
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Correspondence. 


Editor of Friends Review :—No doubt 
Dr. Birdsall sincerely believes his diagno- 
sis of the case to be correct, and that ‘‘ as 
we cannot have prohibition,’ a high li- 
cense pill, will, if it does not effect a 
cure, relieve the body politic from farther 
spread of this wasting disease—the liquor 
traffic. ; 

But sincerity is no test of truth, and 
every person at all familiar with the work- 
ing of the law, knows that high license 
stimulates, rather than ‘‘ restricts;’’ “ we 
have no lamp to guide our feet but the 
lamp of experience ; no way to judge of 
the future but by the past.” 

In the city of Chicago for the year 
1883, under the 52-dollar license law, 
there were 3840 saloons ; in 1886, under 
500-dollar license, the number increased 
to 4193. A better test would be the num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness. In 1883 
18,000. In 1886 27,600, an increase of 
53 per cent., while the increase of popu- 
lation was but 35 per cent. 

A prominent citizen of Minneapolis 
says in the Christian Worker, Second 
month 16th, 1888: ‘‘ Since our $1000 li- 
cense law went into effect July 1st, 1887, 
the ‘arrests for drunkenness have nearly 
doubled. I was in for the high license 
measure last year; I believed it would 
‘ restrict’ and ultimately destroy the traf- 
fic; Iam now satisfied to the contrary. 
High heense, in my humble judgment, based 
upon a close and earnest study in our city, 
ts delusion and a snare.” 

The recent letters from the principal 
brewers and distillers of Illinois and Ne- 
braska to the N. Y. trade, declare ‘‘ they 
would not repeal the law were it in their 
power to do so, as it gives the business 

‘ fone,’ and does not diminish sales.” 

This is a question not of theory, but of 
fact, and with the facts before us, it be- 
gins to dawn dimly upon our conscious- 
ness that high license does not ‘ restrict,’’ 
but, it does 4galize and make respectable. 

Does the Ives Pool bill, passed by the 
last N. Y. Legislature, and which, for a 
certain per cent. of the gate fees, licenses 
pool selling at the races, restrict gam- 
bling, or legalize it? 

Did the Contagious Diseases act of the 
British Parliament ‘‘ restrict ” the social 
evil or legaiize it? Is there a single argu- 
ment to be adduced in favor of licensing 
the saloon, which will not apply with equal 

force to the gambling den, or the brothel 
house ? 

Dr. B. fails to understand how taxing 
an evil is a compromise. Well, to the 
writer’s mind it seems very much like an 
‘*unholy alliance,’’ when the State re- 
ceives into its coffers a tax or license fee 
from an immoral and vicious traffic. 

If the State becomes a partaker of the 
profits in this wholesale work of robbery 
and murder, does it not at the same time 
become a partner in the crime ? 

But ‘* in New York it is a question of 
high license or free rum,’’ and, therefore, 


ot ¢ha¢ kind of entertainment. 
tell us concerning their favorite plays, 
‘¢ Even preachers will do so—that ‘ they 
beguile the weary mind from the burden 
of real life ; 
to life ;? that ‘they elucidate and illus- 
trate great moral and social questions ;’ 
that ‘they analyze human motive and 
unveil to us. . 
will ;’ and, finally, ‘ they teach us history 
in a delightfully realistic manner.’ ’’ 


nently observed in the editorial columns 
of the Review, in remarking on indul- 
gence in the novel-reading habit, that ‘it 
is much like opium eating,” growing with 
the indulgence, and hence, that ‘total 
abstinence is a very safe cure for it.’? Such 
abstinence, I feel assured, is called for 
with respect to the theatre. 
danger of acquiring a habit of dipping 
into: regular fiction, I have to-day been 
made aware through receiving certain 
advertisement circulars, to which the at- 
tention of the readers of various religious 
papers is called, through the notices in- 
serted by the ‘‘ Religious Press Associa- 
tion.”’ 
are beset with dangers. 
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on grounds of expediency, the objector New Marxst, Tenn., Second mo. aad, 1838, oth 
prefers taxation. Yes, if money could | Lost Creek Quarterly Meeting of Friends = 
compensate for debauching and degrading | was held at Lost Creek the 11th and yath p 
our citizens. If money could purchase | inst. The meeting on Ministry and Over. fe 
redemption for the drunkard’s soul. But | sight, held on Seventh-day morning, was Ea 

if health, happiness, morality and the life | a time of solemn waiting upon the Lord 
beyond are ‘‘ above all price,’’ then li- | in which His presence was felt to be = 

cense, high or low, is wrong, and is it | with us. The reading of the Queries 

ever expedient to do wrong ? with answers from* the meetings, elicited 

B. J. CARPENTER. much self-examination as to us fy. 

White Plains, N, Y., Second mo, 27th, 1888. filling our part in the great mission of the 
church, occupying a central position in tit 
the South, and our field of labor now ex. W 
Editor of Friends’ Review—In reading | tending from the Cumberland mountains of 

H. B. Harris’ summarized five reasons for | on the North to the Alleghenies on the 
restricted indulgence in the novel-reading | South, and extending East and West 139 i 
habit, it seemed to me that they defined, | miles, with only a few evangelistic workers m 
pretty exactly, all that the apologist for | and the cal's for meetings rapidly in. pr 
the ‘‘ legitimate drama’’ claims on behalf | creasing, so that our workers cannot meet la 


Such will | them; though our laborers have been few 
and almost without means, often having pe 
to leave their families almost destitute of 

the necessaries of life when they have gone 
to labor from home. Yet we can say N 
truly the Lord has blessed the work of 
our hands and prospered our labor in His 
vineyard to the salvation of many precious 
souls. The meetings throughout were 
times of refreshing, the gospel was preach- 
ed with power and in the demonstration 
ot the Spirit. 


a 
. i 

No ministers were present except those 
; 


that ‘they hold a mirror up 


. the human heart and 


Nevertheless, I feel afraid, as is perti- 


of our own Quarterly Meeting ; the meet- 
ings were continued during the week by 
John Farr, David A. Sanders and othets, 
closing on last First-day night. Eight 
claimed conversion, and many others were 
much blessed by the work of the meet 


As to the [| ings. Joun C. Jones, 





Editor of Friends’ Review :—Know- 
ing of the many homes into which the 
Friends’ Review comes weekly as a wel- 
come messenger, I send with this a 
poem for insertion which I feel very sure 
will give to many of its readers the com 


I will say no more than that they | fort I know it to have given others. 


On one other point I would remark, in 


concluding, that of the skillful novelist’s 


delineation of character, the analysis of 
‘¢the human heart. and will, showing us 
their inward workings.’’ Now, it seems 
to me, that we can go to no better school 
for instruction in this line than that which 
comes of waiting on the Lord in “ the 
silence of all flesh.’’ If we come to Him 
in that spirit which is willing to be taught, 
He will show us where selfishness jurks 
and arrogance asserts itself, and pride 
dwells unmortified and uncast out ; but 
He will reveal to us the strange workings 
of the human heart, its deceitfulness and 
inconstancy ; He will also show us (thanks 
be to Him for the “* unspeakable gift ’’) if 
obedient to the heavenly vision, the beauty 
of holiness, of meekness, temperance, 
purity, trustfulness, faith and every hea- 
ven-ininspired grace. It is this ‘‘ hidden wis- 
dom ’’ graven with the finger of truth upon 
the tablet of our hearts which will serve 
us in better stead ‘‘ life’s journey through”’ 
than any knowledge of human character, 
however skillfully portrayed by the novel 
writer. Josian _W. LEEDs. 





I was reminded to do this at the sug- 


gestion of a friend who wished, with me, 
a copy of the poem might be sent to many 
others who will thus through the Review 
be enabled to see it. 


Then as I read the following paragraph 
in the Zar/hamite, which | also send thee, 
I felt surer still it was like ‘‘ casting bread 
upon the waters ’’. for many hungry souls, 
to send some of our gems of thought to 
appear in columns of which the following 
is said : A. 

‘*No better religious paper appears 
among our exchanges than the Friends’ 
Review. The organ of the Society of 
Friends in the East, where Quakerism 
from the earliest times has been noted for 
its orthodoxy, it expounds the doctrines of 
the church and Bible and Christ in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken. The youthful 
Quaker wishing to secure for himself & 
knowledge of the principles which have so 
distinguished the Society of which he 1s 
happy to be a member, can find among 
current literature no other periodical that 
discusses the vexed questions of chur 
with such fairness and candor, at the same 
time showing all due courtesy to those 
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other persuasions, as the Friends’ Review. 


is an educated, inteiligent man, so erudite, 
Resides being an authority on religious 


On, on we flew ; my team was true, 
indeed, that the patent lawyers cannot get 


Bay Ruric led the way; 


































































































































































































































































































































ics, the position it takes on all moral | at the meaning of his rulings. He ought | 4 rere I aaa 1. rs drew, 

th and political questions commends it to | tohave retirement and leisure to write That headed the murdering see iio: 
rT fastern and Western readers alike.”— | abstract treatises on the divisions of appli- They tore him where he lay. 
as Earlhamite. cations. His geniusis not in accord with 
d, __ | a practical people and a progressive age, | And so we gained for a little space ; 
be _ The new tariff bill is at last in shape. It ques “ye — ae “A ne °, h 
s, WASHINGION LESTER. will be given to the press to-day. It pro- | *"Y) ¢ fase oe ae row tneir chase 
ad ae vides for a reduction of $60,000,000 «in | so on we sped in the deathly race 
1. Wes eee the annual revenue. Though some of the pack were slain ! 
he The customary batch of prohibition pe- a el nelle 
i “4° i i : nother | shot, and other two, 

Z titions Tad aaa A Free Country.—It is told that when And the gray wolves fought and fed ; 

m was even a led off witha number of | 22 ambassador from some semi-civilized | And still through the starlit night we flew 
es of ee ae ‘eis = fN ai ae Vir country gave a dinner in London not long In horror of silent dread— 

e nw, S 5 mie e Af “ar ian ago, one of the dishes was badly cooked, aes ——— a ae ven" knew 
aoe of a cokinel Good Tecaplass and the barbarian, in a loud voice, gave pian oaceg tans 
™ acm for the passage of a prohibition | Ofer for the instant execution of the un- | On, and on, and the blaze grew bright, 
et praying he Di A ‘ ‘Cc sombh . fortunate cook. His guests at once remon- And I knew the danger past: _ 

W Teton Senaiet Plan followed ‘with the aeneem win Diao, See, eanen Wes Sat: = “they fell mae os ae ay ; 
; e e “ ¢ 
4 .- | the sentence was carried out he would ut they sollowed me ta the Last ; 
ig petition of 3,000 male citizens of the Dis- : ne would be I heard their howl of baffled spite 
of i trating against such legis] tried for murder. Turning round upon That came on the winter blast! 
. tnict, a = a a . tien” a them with indignation sparkling in his oy r 
. — eng woe 7 . 4 — eyes, he replied, ‘“* And yet you call this | So into the post-house yard went we, 

o pags at aaa neae see Jor. a free country !" a And he fell with a faint, shrill neigh— 

; y — s 7 nen n eapt to earth, and fell on my kaee 
lis sey or West Virginia, but from people To kiss him where he lay, 
us who live in this District, and who would BAY RURIC—A DRIVE FOR LIFE. The horse who had broken his heart for me, 
Te affected by the law. mene Ruric, my staunch brown bay! 

h- Timaaer Cullum followed next with BY MONTGOMERIE RANKING. —Band of Hope Review. 
a another petition in favor of prohibition. 
This, he said, casting his eyes towards aah ge hroettnge a — — gate, CONQUERORS 
> Senator Vance, Come Hot from citizens of The night was black, but the ‘road was eis 
+ this District, but from citizens of Illinois. straight, " ‘ h 
by Petitions favoring prohibition were also | The air was thin and frore, sa he — neg ee Kee throug . 
rs, presented by Senators Sherman, Evarts, | And the horses went at a good round rate a nee oe — 
ht Wilson and Stockbridge. Over the frozen floor, Glory be to Jesus! Tell what He hath 
re The Senate Committee on the District | So I drove and sang, and the sleigh bells done ; ‘ 
ct agreed that at its regular meeting to day, rang, Sound aloud the praises of the Holy One! - 
the question of prohibition as embodied | And the horses shook their manes, Bind, co the laurels round the Victor's 
i i t latt All silver-white I saw them han , : 
w- a the bill introduced by Senator “— With the frost that gemmed the cai _ He who conquered for us conquers 7# us now. 
and in other phases, shall be finally dis . ; ; 
he posed of. And “aaa rang out with a sharp quick Justice once hath smitten with its righteous 
el. This week witnessed the obsequies of | fF, sword ; 
om the frozen snow of the plains, : : : : 

a Washington’s foremost private citizen and a Justice now acquits us, in our risen Lord. 
ire hilanthropist, beloved of those who knew | 5° 08 we went through the night in haste, Who shall now condema ‘us, since in Him 
o y hi P h by th be: ei th And I thought of home and wife, we died ? . 

; 19 , pemprendre , those w rm A Though the wind blew keen o’er the snowy | Who shall separate us, from the Crucified? 
onor of a personal acquaintance. - waste, ae : 
ig though Mr. Corcoran died on last Friday, And cut my face like a knife ; ‘Tis for us to trust Him, watching unto prayer ; 
1e, his remains were not laid away in the | We spedasa thing might speed that’s chased, Tis for oe to vanquish, always, every- 
ny handsome family mausoleum until Tues- And flees for the love of life. Tis Sinuatn praise Him, resting in Him still. 
ve day morning. Throughout the city flags | But life was merry, and life was young ‘Tis for Him to triumph, and He surely will ! 
floated at half mast from the day of his With me, and, with love’s light cheered— 
ph death until his burial, and at the Capitol | Thoughsnow-flakesgathered my hair among, 
ee, his death elicited as much comment from | _ And icicles hung in my beard— TRUE LYFFE. 
ad Senators and Representatives as if he had | ! _— . the spears _ - we stung 
ls, been in public life. Among the many j ee ee Re ae ; The nipping, frostie, stormie blasts 
to tributes paid to his memory I mention one | Till I felt a tug, and the reins grew tight As advantagious prove 
ing bya New York Congressman, who had nN As I pooh nd _— dden fri h To herbs and fruit trees, and at last 
come in contact with Mr. Corcoran only | “® n¢ée@ to turn—the sudden fright, Their increese doth promove. 
ars in busi lati He said, ‘‘H And the speed of the smoking team As sunshyne blinks, and summer showers, 
is’ iness relations. . a, ‘€ waS | Told what tracked us along the night In thei bad eeneon 
the finest exponent of practical Christian- Like things in an evil dream n their appointed season, 

of ity that I have ever seen.”? g - send ee pleasant plants and flowers, 

sm A bill has been introduced in the Sen- | In a stealthy gallop, many a rood, ee or tia nan bid 
: t bound 

for ate by Senator Gorman, for remodeling | _,Silent, but never slack, & y ae eae — ae 
sof th rv ‘m:. | The gray wolves followed from where the Oo much to what appeareth, 

e U.S. Patent Office and its laws. This wand As in the root and underground 
an- seems timely in connection with the wail Loomed with its pines so black, It lurketh and retireth, : 
ful that is coming up from inventors all over “With lolling tongues a-dry for blood When flowers doe fade, and leaves and fruit 
f ~ oe ; doth fall 

the country to the effect that they cannot All following on our track. Tis Brine sonoma ms the io 
: et . . . r 
» is oe a — the wail of a On, on we went ; without relent Remains untoucht at all. 
yng und auyers tha cy are powerless The fiends came on behind; At each retirement of this sap, 
~ - er the existing state of affairs in the | 1 almost deemed I snuffed their scent A fresh spring issues in : 

- atent office, where work is months and | Upon the following wind— Which is of spirituall things a map— 
oe months in arrears. “ But what if Ruric should be spent Throu death lyffe doth begin. 






The present Commissioner, Mr. Hall, Before some aid I find !” LILLIAS SKENE. 
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: SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT BRIT- 
: AIN.—A noted Parliamentary event of the 
week was the proposal of Goschen, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, to reduce the interest 
upon the bonded debt of the country. _ It 
was adopted,and it is reported that before he 
made his proposal, he made arrangements 
with some of the great London bankers to 
refund the entire amount of three per cents, 
in accordance with hisscheme Anotherstrik- 
ing episode of the week was the debate upon 
and defeat of Labouchere’s resolution against 
the continued existence of the House of 
Lords, The vote of the Commons was 223 
against and 163 for the proposal of abolition, 
and on the side of the minority, it is stated, 
were ranged all the leading men of the lib- 
eral party,,except Gladstone, who was not 
present when the vote wastaken. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt and John Morley supported 
the motion. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales cele- 
brated their silver wedding the 1oth inst; it 
was not made general owing to the death of 
the German Emperor, and the many popular 
demonstrations which had been prepared 
were abandoned. 


GERMANY.—Emperor William died in the 
twenty-eighth year of his reign, in his palace 
at Berlin, at half-past 8 o’clock the morning 
of the gthinst. His death was anticipated 
after the first news was received, a few days 
previous,of the patient’s extreme prostration, 
Throughout Germany and in all countries, 
even in the capitals of France and Russia, 
the expressions of regret seem general. In 
the Reichstag, Prince Bismarck, after allud- 
ing to the deafh of the Emperor, in referring 
to Emperor Frederick’s accession to the 
throne, said that the new Emperor, like his 
late father, would take as his guiding prin- 
ciple the conscientious maintenance of the 
Constitution of the Empire, and the treaties 
on which it is based, and in which Emperor 
Frederick will count upon the co-operation 
of his allies, 

It has been decided to remove the remains 
of the Emperor to the Cathedral where they 
will lie in state till the 16th inst., when they 
will be conveyed to the Charlottenburg 
Mausoleum. 

The new king arrived in Berlin the 11th 
_ He has been proclaimed Frederick 

Il, 


BuLGaRiA.—In accordance with the de- 
mands of Russia, the Porte has notified 
Prince Ferdinand that his position in Bul- 
garia is illegal. 

DomeEstTic.—In the United States Senate 
the 8th inst., a petition was presented said to 
have over 102,000 signatures from thirty- 
three states and territories, against the ad- 
mission of Utah as a State, so long as its 
people are controlled by the Mormon priest- 
hood, The same day a message was re- 
ceived from the President in which he says : 
“It is with much gratification that I deem” 
myself now justified in expressing to the 
Senate, in response to its resolution, the hope 
and expectation that a treaty will soon be 
concluded concerning the immigration of 
Chinese laborers which will meet the wants 
of our people and the approbation of the 
body to which it will be submitted for con- 
firmation,” 

In the House a bill was passed for the 
allotment of lands in severalty in the White 
Earth and Red Lake reservations to the 
Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, and open- 
ing up to settlement the other reservations of 
Indians in that State. The “Omnibus War 
Claim " bill has also been passed, It pro- 
vides for the payment of a number of claims 




























































































































































































* $1,500,000 in the country. 
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arising out of the late war in the Southern 
States. 

The Senate of New Jersey has passed the 
Local Option bill over the Governor’s veto, 
by a vote of 13 to 8. 

In an interview the 9th inst. Secretary 
Bayard said that if the American people can 
be made to understand what the fisheries 
treaty is, and the concessions to our fisher- 
men which it insures, they will insist upon its 
acceptance, He said that we have practically 
obtained what we contended for and that we 
have surrendered no fishing ground that is 
of any value to Americans, but have secured 
for them 99 per cent, of all the fishing-waters 
of the maritime provinces valuable to them, 
Minister West thinks the treaty will meet 
with the approval of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and the English Government. His 
impression is that the Senate will postpone 
the consideration of the treaty until 12th 
month next, or to a date after the election in 
the fall. 

A delegation of Apache Indians from the 
San Carlos Reservations called at the White 
House the 7th inst. and paid their respects to 
the President. They said they were well 
satisfied with their treatment by the Gov- 
ernment. 

A despatch from Spokane Falls, Wash- 
ington Territory, says the black measles are 
creating frightful havoc with the Nez Perces 
Indians on the western side of Colville res- 
ervation. Forty-two are dead from the dis- 
ease and fourteen more are at the point of 
death, ‘‘ The medicine men treat the disease 
with hot steam under a blanket and a dip 
in the river—a treatment attended with a 
fatal result in nearly every case.” The 
whites in that section have the disease, but it 
yields to treatment in their cases, 


Our Consul General at Cairo, Egypt, re- 
ports that the number of American visitors 
to that country has increased from 12 in the 
winter of 1884 to 2000 during the present 
winter, and he estimates that the Americans 
travelling there this winter have left about 
“The Khedive 
expresses the warmest friendship for the 
United States, and treats its citizens with the 
highest consideration.” 

J. Ellen Foster, president of the lowa 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, in 
speaking of the success of the prohibition 
law in Iowa, said: “It is claimed by some 
that prohibition is not a success in Iowa, but 
this is a mistake. It is a success and the 
effect can be seen in the improved morals of 
the people ; crime is less frequent than before 
and person and property are more secure.” 

Louisa M. Alcott, the authoress, died the 
6th inst.in Boston, She only outlived her 
tather, Amos Bronson Alcott, a tew days, 

It is reported that a severe shock of earth- 
quake was felt at Pasadena, California, 
the morning ofthe 7th inst. Brick buildings 
were shaken, but no damage wasdone. A 
sharp shock was also felt at Los Angeles, 
“the severest for 18 years.” Houses were 
badly shaken and people rushed into the 
streets, 

The heavy rain storm which set in at noon 
here the rith instant, continued without inter- 
mission all day and night, when the wind, 
which had blown briskly all the time, veered 
round to the northwest, and the rain turningto 
snow to all appearances, we were visited by a 
regular Dakota blizzard. The snow blocked 
the railroads, interrupting telegraphic com- 
munication in all directions, impeding street 
car travel, absolutely disabling several in- 
portant lines and keeping business people 
at their homes all day. The storm appears 
to have extended pretty well along the At- 
lantic coast and in the interior. 
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WILLIAMS.—Second month 2d, 188g at 
her home in Wildomar, San Diego county. 
California, Martha A., wife of Isaiah Wil! 
liams and daughter of Joshua F. and Ma 
J. Stanley, in her 37th year, 7 

She was born in Henry county, Indiana 
and was at the time of her death an elder and 
member of Earlham Monthly Meeting lowa, 
She was converted at the age of 16 years 
and lived a lifé of devotion to God and Hig 
church, always in search of souls to win to 
her blessed Master. Her gift in Gospel song 
was of marked excellence, and under the 
power that accompanied the singing many 
were brought to Christ. She greatly desired 
to live in order to look after the spiritual 
wants of her family, one son, a young man, 
and a daughter of J. F. Hanson (who was 
committed to her care in early childhood 
now at the age of 12), but was resigned to 
the will of her Master. She lived to see the 
children brought into the kingdom of Christ, 
Thus has fallen a faithful wife, a devoted 
mother, and a ffuit-bearing branch in the 
kingdom of our blessed Christ. 


GODDARD.—At East Vassalboro, Maine, 
on the 26th of First mo., 1888, Benjamin W, 
Goddard, aged nearly 80 years; a member 
of Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. 

We believe our brother lived a Christian 
life. He was diligent at the house of worship 
even when feeble in health. The last year 
of his life he was confined to his house and 
at times suffered extreme pain, but seemed 
to be continually pining for the abodes of the 
righteous, and during the last few months 
was anxious to be released that he might 
gain a heavenly howe, 

A few days before his release he conversed 
freely with his family and _ neighbors, ex- 
pressing the earnest desire that they might 
all meet him in heaven. After this he seem- 
ed peaceful and waiting. About an hour 
before his departure, with a whispering voice 
he said, ‘it is sweet to be resting in Jesus.” 
So quiet was his departure that his family 
scarcely knew when he ceased to breathe. 


BOWERMAN,—On Second month 6th, 
1888, at the residence of his son, Willard, 
Bowerman, Rollin, Michigan, Benjamin 
Bowerman, a worthy member of Adrian 
Monthly Meeting, aged ninety years and 
ten months. 

While quite young he felt the love of 
Christ constraining him to yieid himself up 
to a closer walk with the Lord; and, under 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, he was en- 
abled to give himself up as a follower of the 
Lord Jesus. His love for Friends being 
great, and the desire to have their principles 
more generally understood, he often left his 
home, spending both time and money in 
aiding ministers around through the land, 

For several years he held the position of 
an Elder in Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
New York, After he came to reside with his 
children in this country, he was so far from 
Friends’ meeting that he did not mingle so 
much with Friends; but always manifested 
a great interest in the principles of the So- 
ciety of his choice. In his last sickness, his 
sufferings being great, he became sensible 
that his end drew near, and remarked there 
was nothing in the way and he was willing 
to go. 

OVERMAN.—At Bloomingdale, Indiana, 
Third month 4th, 1888, Charles Overman, in 
his 75th year ; a member of Bloomingdale 
Monthly Meeting. 

He had for years been a great sufferer 
from bodily indisposition, but through it all he 
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maintained his Christian fortitude and for- 
pearance, During all the years of his bodily 
infirmities he continued to be a wonderfully 
active, energetic and practical man of affairs, 
earnestly desiring meanwhile that his ener- 
gies should produce fruit that would do good 
to others and redound to the glory of his 
Heavenly Father. His last most severe ill- 
ness was brief, and he was fermitted during 
the last hours of his life to be comparatively 
free from suffering, during which time he 
often expressed his thankfulness to the Lord 
for all His benefits to him, He died in the 
full triumph of the Christian faith. 


JOHNSON.—On the 7th of 2d mo., 1888, 
at the home of his son-in-law, Ezra French, 
Benjamin Johnson, in the gtst year of his 
age. He was for many years an Elder of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Soon 
after the death of his wife in 1864, he re- 
moved to Damascus, and was a member of 
that meeting at the time of his death, In 
early manhood he experienced repentance 
and forgiveness of sins, was convinced of the 
doctrines of Friends, and was ever after- 
wards a firm believer in and advocate of 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He was enabled to leave evidence “that if 
his earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, he had a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
As the end drew near, he said, “I want my 
family and friends to know that I not only 
die full of years, but full of love.” 

Christian Worker, please copy. 


JOHNSON.—On the 12th of Ist mo.,, 1888, 

Martha B., wife ot Thomas Johnson, aged 61 
years, 
She was a member of Damascus Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. She was a loving, tender 
wife and mother, always manifesting a meek 
and quiet spirit; having given her heart to 
her Saviour in early life, she maintained a 
consistent Christian walk, and peacefully 
laid down the cross to take up the crown, 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
yea, saith the Spirit, from henceforth they 
rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” 

Christian Worker, please copy. 


NOTICE. 

Copies of the following numbers of Frzends’ 
Review are wanted at our office: Vol. 31, 
No. 47; Vol. 32, No. 23; Vol. 34, No. 25; 
Vol, 36, No. 17, Any one sending them will 
receive return postage, with thanks. 

1305 ARCH Street, Philada, 


PRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

George Vaux, Jr., “Camera Sketches in 
the Far West:” 3d day, 3d mo. 6. H.C. 
McCook, “ Baby Life of Spiderlings ;” illus- 
trated: 3d day, 3d mo. 20, Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, subject to be announced: 3d day, 
4th mo, 3. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Streets, 8 P.M. Tickets, course, $2. Single 
ticket, 50 cents, 


STATED MEETING of the Women’s 
~ Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be held at No. 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Third 
month 23, 1888, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
D, P,. ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


A YOUNG woman Friend desires a posi- 
tion as Stenographer and Typewriter. 
M., Friends’ Review Office. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Assignee’s Sale. 


== 
Sterling Silver 


and 


Plated Wares. 


WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 
5, W, COR. FIFPH AND CHERRY STS, 


(130 North Fifth St.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RETAILING BELOW COST 


———- 
—— 


THE GUARANTEE TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 
ASSIGNEE. 


Suitable Agents or Corre- 
Wanted spondents in the principal 
Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with refer- 
ences, 
HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CoO., 
Des Moines, Iow4. 


SENSITIVE 


DRAUGHTSMEN'S SEXSIT 


FOR GOPYING DRAWINGS &c 


635 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 


The Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 

Capital, $1,000,000 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGBES. 
GOLD DEBENTURES. 

We offer our 5 years First Mortgage 
Loans, bearing7 per cent.; and our 10-year 
6 per cent. Gold Debentures: principal 
and interest guaranteed, and em 
backed by our capital of one million dol- 
lars. With additional Stockholders’ 
liability of one million. 

Nearly 2500 investors, not one of whom 
has ever lost a dollar or had to wait a 
“day for either principal or interest after 
maturity of the same. 

Full particulars with reference of Phila- 
delphia Friends upon application to 

FRANK SKINNER, Manager, 
102 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 


815 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested.and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D, S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EZPPrSsS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


ae a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma: 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure bfbod and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


During the past ten years I have shipped 238 times 
to men [ have sold to before. No other breeder can 
give such a record. Circular gives cuts and par- 


ticulars. 
E. W. DAVIS, 
Secretary Cheshire Swine Club, 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 
road im each county we loan in, 


so that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH), - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILA.,S. E. cor 4th & 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. Chestnut. —— 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Plain aad Fashionable Fabmes 


A nice variety always on hand to select 
from and make up to order only. Prices 
reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 
109 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILA. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks-obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. PATENT 
OFFICE. We have no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS7 than those remote from 
Washington. s : 

Send model, drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. 

A book, “How to Ubtain Patents,” with references 
to actual clients in your State. county, or town, sent 
free. Address, 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C, 


EYESIGHT BY MAIL. 

r method of fitting persons 

who cannot see a good optician 

is highly recommended by oculists and physicians. Send 


éc in stamps toQUEEN & CO., Opt.cians.92: (Lestnut St. Phila 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years. 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 
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ans Sat at | eer | SER FOGG, 


ROSES  Finusune Unverrice 





ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES Ww. ib 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROCND, 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 
e 0’ s - le 
eee JAPAN LILIES, New Ghoysamne: elegraph messages promptly attended to, 


A 
mums, & or WONDERFUL ORNAMENTAL 


> VECETABLES. Zverything sent safely i 
Eve ing ae best for Farfh, Garden orCountry THING sesrenting wore ae & S A F E l N V E S T M E N T 
FOR 








seat. Send your address on a postal card for a copy of Soerunente, Our ae wEW — 
Lappe res: ehpicker nggiaeer Rosen SERED 
Handsomely Hlustrated Catalogue and Price List of them Frees if ee eaneh oa 
GARDEN SEEDS. forit.20 Years Established, ver 69 Large r U c u n S 
For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address, ROSE GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 8 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Phila. : 


DHNSON & STOKES? zzce)| ™ Jevi-Cntin Ura 


j 
for 1888, will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Itis a Handsome Cat- Trust (0 
alogue with Colored Plates, and the FINEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS ’ 


speciaiy cuppinng MARKET GARDENERS sdaptea to their pur- 


1 
seer esune afyeueene VERE TASES SEEDS SF eee Maven 
FOR MARKET, tell us so when you send for , 
our Catalogue. Sold at par and accrued interest. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interest payable semi-annually. 


Philadelphia Office : 144 S. Fourth St. 
the belief that | 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
the public aroguxicts 7 get their seed directly from the 
rower. Raising a large proportion of my seed e c 
ee to warrant its freshness and urity, ad bee my Vege. BSTABESSEED IB 616. 
for every son and daughter ef Adam, It is M & W 
liberally illustrated with engravings made direct] F R Y I E R E D AR DS 


table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
froth photographs of vegetables grown on my see (Old Stand of B. DORSEY & SONS, 923 Market Street,) 





Warranted Seed. ytsite*st 


















farms. Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you Importers and Jobbers of 
: ~ gaa will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
Z ; = any oe catalo e As the original introducer of the China, Glass and Queensware 
a. °> e Beet, Burbank and Ear‘ o Potatoes, Hubbar 
5 — y pauash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other No. 923 MARKET STREET. 
uable vege 


ables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. (Opposite the New Post Office.) 


THE PERFECT HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Is a Hand-Syringe, 12 inches long 
eontaining one quart of a chemical i 
fluid, which, when brought in contact a 
with fire, generates 1200 times its own 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 
ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. 
It contains no Acid to produce cor- 
rosion! It will not explode! Safe! 





CHESTS! 
PHILADA. 






PE 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 

PY GLASSES 





Sure! Simple! Always ready! These, hung at convenient points ent = the house, can be instantly >) MICROSCOPES, 
opens, and the fire extinguished before any serious consequences ensue. No art or training required in MAGIC LANTERNS 
their use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provided, as they are a | PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
a wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. . Pre SCIENTIFIC 
. . Vas Vata ea Ak 
JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. = DESCRIPTION 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE Je nes 
Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement. HEMICALS ETC 


THE CHALFONTE| THE SHELBURNE | Preston's Sunnyside, 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 
Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly . : . 

Direc be = n midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 
heated; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house. - tly on the beach ot and cold a wide and diversified landscape; invigoratin air; 


Passenger elevator ; extensive sun galleries. sea-water baths. Open all the year. table and appointments excellent, Open April lst 
ovember. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. A. B. ROBERTS. JAMES H. PRESTON. 


The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity aud Trost Company of Phila 











CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 





be PRESIDENT, 
Rnpieiiailihihnntiaiuide Say EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
ohm, = moet, Cee, Se Te or —— VICE-PRES. AND TREAS., ACTUARY, 
ommittee, and receives and executes trusts of every des- 
cription from the courts, corporations and individuals.” Also HENRY TATNALL. WILLIAM P. HUSTON: 
insures lives and grants annuities. 
All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets Capt TRONS. one 
of the Company. WILLIAM N. ELY. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at 
si at a ; ae : MANAGERS, 
es in burglar-proof vault for rent. 
Gold and silver saate. deeds, mortgages, etc., received for EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, 
safe keepihg, under guarantee. ” GEORGE TABER, WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. SETH |. COMLY, JOHN WANAMAKER, 
-_ ‘ H. N. BURROUGHS, GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, 
2020 CHESTNUT STREE ; S 2 JOHN A. BROWN, JR., WILLIAM H. GAW; 
T WILLIAM MASSEY, B. ANDREWS KNIGHT, 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, SAMUEL B. BROWN. 


El Jay 


